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PREFACE 


Through  making  in  1919  a  study  of  the  wage  awards  of 
the  United  States  labor  adjustment  boards,  the  author  became 
interested  in  the  more  general,  question  of  business  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  labor  movement,  and  therefore,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Professor  W.  F.  Ogburn,  chose  this  as  the  subject 
for  his  doctoral  dissertation.  This  choice,  however,  was 
made  with  full  recogntion  of  the  limitations  of  any  such 
study.  Fragmentary  and  incomplete  data  have  made  it 
particularly  difficult  to  draw  any  specific  conclusions  or  to 
give  an  unqualified  answer  to  any  of  the  questions  that 
naturally  suggest  themselves  in!  connection  with  the  business 
cycle  and  its  social  consequences.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  the  tentative  results  here  obtained  may  be  of  some  slight 
use  as  suggesting  one  method  of  approach  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  most  vital  economic  problem. 

The  author  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
Professor  W.  A.  Berridge  of  Brown  University  and  Alvin 
PI.  Hansen  of  Minnesota  University  for  recent  information 
concerning  unemployment  and  wages,  and  W.  L.  Crum  of 
Yale  University  for  helpful  suggestions  regarding  the  statis¬ 
tical  treatment.  To  Professor  W.  C.  Mitchell  the  author 
is  extremely  grateful  for  the  many  helpful  suggestions  and 
criticisms  he  made  after  reading  the  manuscript,  and  finally 
he  is  indebted  especially  to  Professor  IT  R.  Seager,  under 
whose  critical  supervision  the  treatise  has  been  written. 
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CHAPTER  I 


General  Survey 

The  American,  Labor  Movement  has  been  defined  in 
various  ways  by  those  who  have  written  concerning  it.  As 
used  in  this  monograph,  it  is  another  name  for  the  continu¬ 
ous  attempts  of  organized  labor  in  America  to  realize  its  de¬ 
sires  and  demands.  The  term  is  limited  here  to  organized 
labor  because  there  are  no  authentic  data  available  relating  to 
the  desires  and  demands  of  unorganized  labor.  The  attitude 
and  programs  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  are  taken 
as  representative  of  the  attitude  and  ideas  of  organized 
labor  in  general,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  majority  of 
organized  workers  are  connected  in  some  way  with  one  or 
the  other  of  these  organizations  ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
reliable  and  consecutive  data  concerning  labor  organizations 
outside  these  two  are  not  available.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
aim  of  organized  labor  as  represented  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work¬ 
ers  of  America  appears  to  be  to  “  improve  the  status  of  the 
wage-earning  classes  by  promoting  an  opportunistic  or 
practical  program  of  reform  ”. 

A  business  cycle  may  be  defined  as  a  succession  of  events 
completed  during  the  interval  between  a  given  point 
of  time  in  a  period  of  prosperity  or  depression,  and  a 
corresponding  point  of  time  in  the  succeeding  period  of 
prosperity  or  depression.  Some  writers  consider  the  period 
from  1915  to  1922  as  a  complete  cycle,  but  according  to  our 
205]  9 
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definition  of  a  business  cycle,  this  period  includes  more  than 
one  cycle.  There  was  not  an  unbroken  upward  trend  of  the 
business  curve  during  the  period  of  prosperity;  for  example, 
(there  was  a  recession  in  business  activity  in  the  latter  part  of 
1917,  and  1918  was  still  more  a  period  of  declining  profits. 
Further,  there  was  a  distinct  reaction  from  activity  after 
the  Armistice.  In  other  words,  the  latter  part  of  1916  or 
the  first  part  of  1917  marked  the  peak  of  prosperity  follow¬ 
ing  the  depression  of  1914  and  the  revival  of  1915. 

The  upward  swing  of  the  business  curve  in  the  second  half 
of  1919  and  the  peak  of  prosperity  in  1920,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  parts  of  a  new  cycle  marked  off  from  the  war 
cycle  by  the  brief  period  of  depression  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1919. 

Entrepreneurs  had  prepared  for  falling  prices  after  the 
Armistice,  and  were  taken  by  surprise  when  the  great  post¬ 
war  buying  campaign  developed  in  the  early  summer.  To 
take  advantage  of  the  situation,  they  marked  up  prices  and 
expanded  the  scale  of  operations  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
latter  part  of  1919  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  a  period  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  activity,  arising  from  unusual  conditions  created 
by  the  war.  We  shall  consider  the  period  between  1915  and 
1922,  then,  as  including  two  business  cycles. 

The  year  1913  was  a  time  of  slowly  shrinking  activity 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  depression  had  become 
pronounced  early  in  1914  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war  added 
financial  confusion  and  uncertainty  to  the  difficulties  with 
which  business  men  had  to  contend.  The  winter  of  1914-1 5 
was  a  period  of  severe  unemployment  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  revival  of  activity  produced  by  huge  European  orders 
did  not  make  much  headway  until  the  middle  of  1915. 

The  year  1915,  therefore,  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  prosperity,  which  lasted,  except  for  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  already  mentioned,  until  the  Armistice. 
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A  great  depression  began  in  the  first  quarter  of  1920  and 
did  not  reach  its  lowest  ebb  until  the  middle  of  1921,  at 
which  time  business  conditions  began  to  improve.  While  slow 
at  first,  the  improvement  gathered  momentum  as  the  months 
passed,  until  by  the  end  of  1922  conditions  had  become 
“  normal  ”  in  many  respects. 

The  general  trend  of  business  conditions  can  be  more 
readily  visualized  by  aid  of  a  curve.  The  chart  on  page 
16  shows  the  changing  conditions  of  business,  month  by 
month,  from  1915  to  1922,  and  probably  gives  a  trustworthy 
picture  of  the  general  trend  during  the  whole  period. 

Various  methods  have  been  used  in  an  effort  to  compile 
a  satisfactory  business  index  from  such  data  as  the  statistics 
of  physical  production,  railway  tonnage,  bank  clearings,  etc. 
One  of  the  most  widely  used  indices  of  business  conditions  is 
that  computed  by  the  Harvard  Committee  on  Economic 
Research.  The  figures  for  this  curve  of  business  conditions 
are  compiled  from  Bradstreet’s  price  index  and  Brad- 
street’s  bank  clearings  outside  of  New  York  City,1  which 
according  to  Professor  W.  C.  Mitchell,  who  made  a  test 
of  the  seven  leading  American  index  numbers  of  prices, 
gives  the  best  index  of  business  conditions.2  “  The  fact 
that  Bradstreet’s  publishes  the  actual  prices  entering  the 
index  and  describes  its  method  of  construction,  gives  one 
confidence  in  using  the  index.”  3 

The  Harvard  Committee,  in  working  out  this  index  of 
business  conditions,  found  that  such  items  as  average  prices 

JSee  the  files  of  the  Review  of  Economic  Statistics.  Data  for  bank 
clearings  are  monthly  averages,  and  Bradstreet’s  prices  relate  to  the 
first  day  of  the  month.  See  also  the  files  of  Bradstreet’s,  and  the 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle. 

2  See  Bulletin  No.  284  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  in. 

SW.  M.  Persons,  “An  Index  of  General  Business  Conditions,”  Review 
of  Economic  Statistics,  April,  1919,  p.  141.  For  a  list  of  the  particular 
articles  included  in  the  index,  see  pp.  140-141. 
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of  railway  bonds,  industrial  stocks,  railroad  stocks,  volume 
of  sales  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  New  York 
clearings,  all  fluctuated  readily  upward  or  downward,  de¬ 
pending  upon  speculation.  These  items  were  plotted  as 
a  separate  group  and  called  the  speculative  group,  since 
they  were  found  to  be  best  suited  for  an  index  of  specu¬ 
lation.  It  was  also  found  that  the  series  of  items  in 
which  the  fluctuations  tended  to  lag  behind  the  fluctuations 
of  the  speculative  group,  all  had  to  do  with  business  and 
industrial  activity,  and  constituted  the  business  group.  This 
group  was  found  to  include  “  pig-iron  production,  bank 
clearings  outside  of  New  York  City,  Bradstreef  s  indices  of 
commodity  prices,  and  the  index  of  commodity  prices  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  ”.  There  was  a  third  series 
of  items,  which  constituted  the  banicing  group,  whose  fluc¬ 
tuations  lagged  behind  the  business  group.  This  third 
group  included  “  rates  on  commercial  paper,  and  loans,  de¬ 
posits,  and  reserves  of  New  York  banks  ”  d  The  business 
group  was  chosen  because  it  reflected  the  changes  in  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  and  industrial  activity  more  accurately  than 
the  items  in  the  other  two  groups. 

It  was  found  that  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914 
some  of  the  items  in  the  business  group  lost  their  value  as 
an  index  of  business  conditions  and  developments.  This 
was  due  to  the  abnormal  economic  conditions,  the  influence 
of  government  control  in  industry,  and  changes  in  economic 
organization,  which  caused  violent  and  erratic  fluctuations  in 
the  “  statistical  series  ”,  as  well  as  “  an  abrupt  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  phenomena  which  they  measure  and  re¬ 
flect  ”.  Because  of  these  difficulties,  bank  clearings  outside 
of  New  York  City  and  Bradstreef s  commodity  prices 
seemed  best  adapted  to  the  business  group. 

»W.  M.  Persons,  “A  Non-technical  Explanation  of  the  Index  of 
General  Business  Conditions”,  Review  of  Economic  Statistics ,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1920,  p.  41. 
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The  statistical  department  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  computed  an  index  of  business 
conditions  by  the  same  method  as  that  used  by  the  Harvard 
Committee,1  but  since  1922  the  index  has  been  based  upon 
items  representing  physical  quantities.2  Since  the  beginning 
of  this  index 

there  have  been  successive  additions  of  new  series,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  elimination  of  a  smaller  number  of  the  older  and 
less  satisfactory  series.  The  reliability  of  the  curve  is,  there¬ 
fore,  somewhat  greater  in  recent  than  in  earlier  years.  Since 
April,  1922,  ‘  bank  clearings  ’  and  ‘  debits  to  individual  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  dropped,  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  adjusting  for  price  changes,  and  the  index  is  now  based 
wholly  on  items  representing  physical  quantities.3 

Each  of  the  series  was  analyzed  separately  and  corrected 
for  seasonal  variation  and  long-term  trend.4  This  index 
is  chosen  in  preference  to  the  Harvard  index  because  it  is 
based  primarily  upon  physical  production,  and  therefore 
should  bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  employment  index. 
Table  I  gives  the  figures  from  which  the  curve  of  business 
conditions  was  plotted. 

1  See  Review  of  Economic  Statistics,  vol.  i,  1919,  passim. 

2  The  items  from  which  the  index  numbers  after  April  1922  were 
computed,  together  with  their  relative  weights  are  as  follows :  produc¬ 
tion  of  pig  iron  (wt.  20),  unfilled  orders  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  freight  car  demand,  cotton  consumption1,  activity  wool 
machinery,  and  paper  production  were  each  given  a  weight  of  10.  Car 
loading,  net  freight  ton  miles,  production  of  coal,  lumber  production, 
leather  production,  and  power  production  were  given  a  weight  of  5 
each. 

3  See  M.  C.  Rorty,  “  The  Statistical  Control  of  Business  Activities,” 
Harvard  Business  Review,  January,  1923,  p.  160. 

4 The  year  1916  was  used  by  the  Harvard  Committee  as  the  “terminal 
year  of  the  period  ”  for  determining  secular  trend.  The  secular  trend 
for  the  period  following  1916  was  determined  by  extending  the 
“  straight  lines  determined  from  the  data  of  the  preceding  period, 
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TABLE  I 

Composite  Index  of  General  Business  Activity  1 
( Figures  indicate  percentage  deviations  from  normal ) 


Month 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

January . 

— 16 

An 

+  17 

+  4 

+4 

+  13 

—19 

— 16 

February  . 

—13 

+12 

+  13 

4-  3 

—3 

+  10 

—  18 

— 11 

March . 

— 12 

+13 

+  14 

+  10 

—8 

+  12 

— 22 

—  IO 

April  . 

—  9 

+  9 

+  12 

+  10 

—6 

+  9 

—25 

— 16 

May . 

—  8 

+12 

+  14 

+  13 

— ,2 

+  6 

—25 

—14 

June . 

—  4 

+11 

4-12 

+  10 

+  0 

+  8 

—23 

—11 

July . 

—  3 

+  8 

+  10 

+  14 

+7 

+  8 

—25 

— 12 

August . 

—  2 

4-12 

+  IO 

+  «5 

+9 

+  7 

—  21 

—  IO 

September . 

+  2 

+13 

+  7 

+  n 

+8 

5 

—19 

—  6 

October . . 

+  s 

+  15 

+  9 

+  10 

+7 

—  1 

—18 

November . 

+  9 

+17 

+  11 

+  5 

+4 

—  6 

— 15 

,  ,  ,  , 

December . 

+14 

+16 

+  6 

+  6 

+8 

- 1  I 

—14 

.... 

The  purpose  of  the  curve  of  business  conditions  is  to  give 
a  graphic  picture  of  the  general  trend  of  business  from  1915 
to  1922  inclusive,  in  order  that  the  relation  between  business 
conditions  and  the  volume  of  employment,  labor  mobility, 
cost  of  living,  membership  of  organized  labor,  etc.,  can  be 
seen  more  easily.  In  other  words,  an  explanation  of  the 
influence  of  the  business  cycle  on  the  American  labor  move¬ 
ment  is  facilitated  by  graphic  and  tabular  presentation  of 
these  social  phenomena.  This  curve  shows  a  general  up¬ 
ward  trend  until  the  end  of  1916.  During  1917,  it  fell 
below  the  level  for  the  previous  year,  but  after  1917,  it 
shows  a  rapid  revival  until  September  of  1918,  at  which 
time  it  falls  decidedly,  due  largely  to  the  feeling  that  the 

1903-1916.”  This  was  done  because  it  is  doubtful  if  the  changes 
brought  about  by  conditions  after  our  entrance  into  the  war  are  in 
the  “nature  of  a  change  of  trend.”  A  discussion  of  this  point  can  be 
found  in  the  Review  of  Economic  Statistics,  vol.  i,  p.  39. 

JM.  C.  Rorty,  loc.  cit.,  p.  159. 
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■\\ar  would  soon  end.  The  rise  of  the  curve  in  1919  re¬ 
flects  the  revival  after  the  Armistice,  which  revival  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  first  part  of  1920.  In  the  Spring  of  1920, 
the  curve  shows  a  decline,  slow  at  first,  and  then  quite  rapid 
until  the  middle  of  1921,  when  the  trough  of  the  depression 
was  reached.  After  July,  1921,  the  curve  rises  rather 
rapidly,  showing  the  revival  of  business  conditions  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  depression.  The  break  in  the  latter  part  of  1918 
shows  the  effect  of  the  general  feeling  among  the  captains 
of  industry  that  a  period  of  deflation  and  falling  prices 
would  follow  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  The  influence 
of  the  Armistice  became  manifest  even  before  it  was  actually 
signed,  for  the  industrial  leaders  anticipated  and  prepared 
to  meet  the  industrial  changes  that  they  felt  would  inevitably 
result.  The  decline  in  the  latter  part  of  1919  was  due  to 
the  steel  and  coal  strikes  while  the  break  in  April,  1922, 
shows  the  effect  of  the  coal  strikes  of  that  date.  The  curve 
also  reflects  the  influence  of  the  railroad  shop  men’s  strike 
which  began  in  July,  1922.  The  upward  swings  of  the  curve 
during  the  latter  part  of  1921,  and  all  of  1922  are  greater 
than  the  downward  tendencies,  so  that  the  general  trend  of 
the  curve  is  decidedly  upward. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  this  monograph  to  show  how 
changes  in  wages,  prices,  employment,  labor  mobility,  labor 
absenteeism,  etc.,  during  the  years  1915- 1922  tended  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  effect  of  business  prosperity  on  the  attitude  of 
organized  wage  earners.  To  measure  the  effect  accurately 
is  impossible,  for  at  the  same  time  that  business  conditions 
are  exerting  an  influence  on  these  different  phenomena, 
several  other  factors  and  conditions  are  also  exercising  their 
influence.  This  was  especially  true  of  these  years  be¬ 
cause  coincident  with  them  came  the  increasing  influence 
of  workers’  education  on  social  conditions,  a  drastic  restric¬ 
tion  of  immigration,  and  the  war  itself  with  its  profound 
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statistics  and  problems  of  this  kind,  we  are  not  able  to  se¬ 
gregate  or  control  these  outside  and  interacting  influences, 
and  we  are,  therefore,  usually  compelled  to  give  conclusions 
in  terms  of  general  trends  rather  than  in  more  precise  terms. 
Despite  the  fact  that  we  cannot  measure  the  effect  of  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  upon  wages,  prices,  employment,  labor 
mobility  and  absenteeism,  it  has  been  shown  rather  con¬ 
clusively  by  Professor  W.  F.  Ogburn  and  others,  that 
business  cycles  do  have  a  very  direct  effect  upon  these 
various  social  phenomena,  and  that  their  combined  influence, 
in  turn,  shapes  and  molds  the  character  of  the  labor  move¬ 
ment. 

It  is  quite  generally  believed  that  when  wages  are  rising 
more  slowly  than  prices,  wage  earners  will  take  the  offen¬ 
sive  in  an  effort  to  maintain  their  real  wages,  which  in  turn 
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means  that  the  labor  movement  will  in  such  periods  be  more 
violent  and  aggressive  in  character;  on  the  other  hand,  when 
prices  are  falling  faster  than  wages,  employers  take  the  of¬ 
fensive  and  wage  earners  will  fight  to  keep  their  money  wages 
from  falling.  But  in  general,  it  is  held  that  the  efforts  of 
the  wage  earners  are  more  successful  during  periods  of  pros¬ 
perity  when  prices  are  rising  than  during  periods  of  falling 
prices  when  they  are  acting  on  the  defensive. 

Another  idea  was  advanced  during  the  last  period  of  pros¬ 
perity  by  many  of  the  more  conservative  employers,  namely, 
that  organization  of  the  workers  does  not  tend  to  raise  the 
wages  of  the  laborers.  This,  they  claimed,  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  war,  wages  of  the  more  strongly 
organized  workers  increased  less  than  wages  in  industries 
where  the  workers  were  less  strongly  organized. 

As  to  employment,  it  has  been  claimed  that  during  periods 
of  prosperity  when  there  is  a  place  open  to  everyone  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  there  is  very  little  unemployment,  laborers  will 
take  the  offensive  and  the  labor  movement  will  assume  quite 
a  different  character  from  that  which  it  assumes  during 
periods  of  depression,  when  workers  are  desirous  of  main¬ 
taining  the  status  quo.  In  the  next  place,  many  believe  that 
labor  absenteeism  and  mobility,  both  of  which  increase  dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  prosperity,  mean  more  freedom,  liberty,  and 
leisure  for  the  working  classes,  which  are  immediately  re¬ 
flected  in  the  labor  movement  by  demands  for  shorter  hours, 
better  conditions',  and  more  control. 

It  is  also  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that  industrial 
conditions  between  1915  and  1920  were  such  that  the  wage- 
earners  were  able  to  gain  concessions  from  their  employers 
which  they  never  before  had  been  able  to  realize,  and  that 
the  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  products,  resulting  from 
the  exhaustion  of  the  supplies  and  resources  of  the  European 
countries,  and  also  our  entrance  into  the  war,  eliminated  the 
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problems  of  marketing.  This  opinion  is  'based,  upon  the 
idea  that  the  producers  or  employers  were  not  confronted 
with  the  difficulties  of  marketing  their  products  at  a  profit, 
but  rather  with  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  sufficient 
supply  of  labor  and  equipment  to  supply  the  already  existing 
demand. 

These  various  opinions  were  often  based  upon  “  common 
knowledge  ”  and  had  no  scientifically  reliable  foundation. 
It  is  my  purpose  in  the  following  chapters  to  analyse  the 
interacting  influences  of  the  various  phases  of  the  business 
cycle,  such  as  the  closely  interrelated  problems  of  wages, 
cost  of  living  and  unemployment,  which  in  turn  give  rise  to 
the  other  phases,  labor  mobility  and  absenteeism,  all  of 
which  influence,  more  or  less  directly,  the  character  of  the 
labor  movement.  An  attempt  is  made  to  show  statistically, 
by  means  of  both  tabular  and  graphic  presentation,  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  various  opinions  and  theories  mentioned 
are  borne  out  by  the  facts.  In  many  cases,  the  statistics 
are  incomplete,  because  of  the  paucity  of  reliable  data,  but 
in  such  instances  an  effort  has  been  made  to  indicate  the 
source  of  the  data  and  to  point  out  their  incompleteness. 

The  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  necessitated  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  efficient  labor  supply  for  the  production  of  war 
materials.  Soon  after  our  entrance  into  the  war,  we  were 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  changing  many  manufacturing 
plants  from  producing  peace-time  articles  to  the  production 
of  articles  necessary  in  time  of  war.  Increased  production 
was  more  than  offset  by  increased  foreign  and  domestic 
demand,  and  prices  thus  continued  to  rise  higher  and  higher 
as  more  gold  flowed  into  the  country  and  inflation  set  in. 
High  prices  and  increased  volume  of  trade  stimulated  em¬ 
ployers  to  make  every  effort  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply 
of  labor,  in  order  to  realize  the  large  profit  resulting  there¬ 
from.  The  problem  was  complicated  still  more  bv  the 
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drafting  of  great  numbers  of  laborers  into  military  service. 

The  workers  were  not  long  in  realizing  their  potential 
power  and  in  taking  advantage  of  the  situation.  They 
flocked  to  the  shipbuilding  and  other  industrial  centers  where 
the  government  was  letting  large  contracts  for  work  of 
various  kinds.  Many  o-f  these  contracts  were  let  on  a  cost 
plus  basis,  and  consequently,  contractors  were  willing  to 
pay  almost  any  wage  demanded,  for  the  more  it  cost  to 
complete  the  contract,  the  more  profit  the  employer  made. 
Contractors  were  bidding  against  each  other  for  laborers 
and  this  caused  the  workers  to  be  changing  constantly  from 
one  employer  to  another  for  a  slightly  higher  wage.  Manu¬ 
facturers  without  such  contracts  could  not  compete  with  the 
wages  being  paid  by  these  contracting  employers.  Mr.  Bing 
describes  the  situation  as  f  ollows  : 

After  our  entrance  into  the  war  the  Government  awarded 
contracts  on  cost,  plus  basis.  War  psychology,  as  well  as  the 
demand  of  Government  departments,  laid  emphasis  on  speed 
rather  than  economy.  Contractors  and  Government  officials, 
in  their  eagerness  to  get  their  particular  pieces  of  work  done, 
disregarded  the  effect  of  their  actions  on  other  Government 
work,  and  the  stealing  of  men  from  one  plant  to  another  was 
freely  indulged  in,  Government  departments  and  employers 
bidding  against  each  other  for  men  and  supplies.  Many  firms, 
when  they  wanted  men,  showed  themselves  absolutely  un¬ 
scrupulous  in  the  manner  in  which  they  disregarded  the  wishes 
and  even  the  express  orders  of  Government  officials  regarding 
wages  and  overtime.1 

Proiessor  L.  C.  Marshall  tells  of  one  “community  in  which 
an  investigator  met  incoming  trains  and  watched  workers 
accept  employment  in  as  many  as  six  to  ten  plants  in  the 

•A.  M.  Bing,  War-Time  Strikes  and  their  Adjustment,  (New  York. 
J921),  p.  8. 
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same  day,  moving  f  rom  one  to  the  other  in  the  hope  of  ever- 
higher  wages  and  accepting  employment  in  every  one  whose 
wage  offer  was  larger  than  that  of  its  predecessor.”  1 

It  was  condition's  of  this  kind  that  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  and  seriousness  of  the  problems  of  wages,  employ¬ 
ment,  cost  of  living,  labor  mobility  and  absenteeism,  and 
that  caused  the  government  to  make  special  studies  of  the 
existing  situation  and  to  create  various  adjustment  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies  for  handling  the  many  problems  that 
resulted  from  war  conditions. 

’L.  C.  Marshall,  “The  War  Labor  Program”,  Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  1918,  p.  429. 


CHAPTER  II 


Wages  and  the  Cost  of  Living 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  published  from  time 
to  time  index  numbers  of  the  cost  of  living.  During  the 
period  of  rising  prices,  surveys  of  several  hundred  families 
were  made  in  each  community  studied  by  the  Bureau,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  reliable  index.1  The  relative  importance  of  each 
article  in  the  family  budget  was  determined,  together  with 
the  local  retail  prices  of  the  various  articles  entering  into 
the  budget.  The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  used 
similar  methods  of  weighting,  and  used  the  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  retail  price  of  food. 
Most  of  the  other  prices  were  obtained  by  correspondence.2 
Table  II,  which  follows,  shows  the  per  cent  increase  in  cost  of 
living  according  to  budget  items,  as  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics . 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  found  that  the 
cost  of  living  increased  approximately  ninety-five  per  cent, 
between  July,  1914,  and  March,  1920.  This  estimate  is  a  little 
more  conservative  than  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  difference  in  methods  used. 
The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  gathered  many 

^ee  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Oct.,  1919,  pp.  1-8. 

2  See  Report  No.  49  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
April,  1922,  pp.  30  and  31,  for  a  table  of  the  increase  in  cost  of  living 
by  budget  items  between  July,  1914,  and  March,  1922.  The  Board  has 
also  published  Research  Reports  Numbers  20,  31,  35,  and  45  on  changes 
in  wages  in  the  United  States. 
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TABLE  II 

Changes  in  the  Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States  1 
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1  See  Monthly  Labor  Review,  July,  1921,  p.  112,  May,  1922,  p.  76,  and 
May,  1923,  p.  100, 

2 No  change. 
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of  (its  price  and  rent  data  “  by  correspondence'  with  clothing 
Stores,  real  estate  dealers,”  etc.,  and  the  error  due  to  this 
method  of  collecting  data  would  naturally  be  on  the  con¬ 
servative  side,  since  the  interests  of  the  two  latter,  and  their 
fear  of  being  accused  of  profiteering,  would  cause  them  to 
give  minimum  prices. 

The  percentages  for  the  cost  of  living,  as  given  in 
Table  II,  do  not  reflect  changes  as  accurately  as  they  would 
if  they  were  given  for  each  month,  but  absence  of  monthly 
data  is  partly  compensated  by  the  fact  that  figures  are  given 
for  the  middle  of  1919,  1920  and  1921.  The  table  shows 
that  the  cost  of  living  reached  its  highest  point  in  June,  1920, 
at  which  time  the  index  number  was  116.5  per  cent  higher 
than  the  1913  average.  In  December,  1920,  the  index 
number  was  only  100.4  per  cent  higher  than  in  1913.  Since, 
therefore,  we  have  mid-year  figures  for  the  year  that  prices 
ceased  rising  and  began  to  fall,  as  well  as  for  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding  and  following  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  prices, 
the  indices  give  a  reasonably  complete  picture  of  the  general 
trend  of  cost  of  living. 

In  addition  to  the  cost-of-living  indices,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  has  published  figures  of  the  union  scale  of 
wages  in  the  United  States  from  1907  to  date.  The  index: 
numbers  of  these  rates  are  based  on  the  “  union  minimum 
rates  ”  according  to  the  agreements,  between  employers  and 
employees.  In  many  cases  men  were  paid,  by  individual 
agreement,  higher  wages  than  the  union  scale  specified ;  there¬ 
fore,  the  union  rate  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  average 
actual  wage.  Actual  wage  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of 
total  money  wage,  and  includes  in  addition  to  the  union 
wage,  payment  for  overtime,  bonuses,  and  extra  pay  for 
special  skill.  The  union  wage  figures  are  not  averages,  but 
are  given  for  May  of  each  year.  The  following  table  shows 
the  trend  of  hourly  wages  together  with  the  changes  in  cost 
of  living: 
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TABLE  III 


Index  Numbers  of  Hourly  Wages,  and  'Cost  of  Living,  1915-19221 

1916  =  100 


Year 

Union  Hourly 
Rates 

Actual  Hourly 
Earnings  5 

Changes  in  Cost 
of  Living 1 *  3 4 

1915 . 

96.2 

92.8 

88.8 

1916 . 

100.0 

IOO  O 

100.0 

1917 . 

106.5 

126.4 

1 20.3 

1918 . 

124.3 

I5I-I 

142.4 

1919 . 

144.8 

179.9 

168.4 

1920 . 

185.9 

217.2 

177.8 

1921 . 

191.6 

188.6 

147-3 

1922  . 

180.4 

179.6 

M3 -3 

The  number  of  trades  and  occupations  covered  in  the 
reports  from  which  the  union  or  minimum  wage  figures 
were  compiled  varies,  but  includes  in  general  about  twelve 
industries  with  from  three  to  twenty-seven  trades  in  each 
industry.  The  information  was  taken  from  sixty-siix  cities 
located  in  thirty-six  different  states. 

1  For  index  numbers  of  union  wages  from  1913  to  1921,  see  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  Dec.,  1921,  p.  90,  and  Bulletin  302  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

Except  in  case  of  Navy  Yards,  for  which  hourly  wages  are  used, 
the  figures  for  actual  hourly  earnings  are  taken  from  hourly  earnings 
in  the  following  industries:  iron  and  steel,  railways,  boot  and  shoe, 
cotton  goods  manufacturing,  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  and  navy 
yards.  The  data  for  the  boot  and  shoe,  cotton  goods,  woolen-  and 
worsted  goods,  and  iron  and  steel  industries  were  compiled  from  the 
wage  figures  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  wage 
figures  for  the  railway  industry  were  compiled  from  the  reports  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  those  for  the  Navy  Yards 
were  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Navy  Department. 

3 figures  for  December.  The  index  numbers  for  June,  1919,  1920, 
and  1922,  are  149.7,  183.0  and  140.S  respectively.  The  May,  1921,’  index 
is  152.4  and  the  March  and  September,  1922,  indices  are  141.1  and 
140.5  respectively. 

4  Following  is  a  list  of  the  industries  included  in  the  May,  1920  Report : 
bakery  trades;  building  trades;  chauffeurs,  teamsters,  and  drivers; 
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The  Bureau  defines  the  union  scale  as  a  statement,  “  either 
written  or  definitely  understood,  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  agreed  to  or  accepted  by  an  organization  of  union  men 
and  an  employer  or  group  of  employers,  under  which  agree¬ 
ment,  expressed  or  implied,  union  men  actually  work.” 

I  he  union  scale  sets  a  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours 
for  a  day  s  work.  Bonuses  were  included  in  the  general 
union  rate  when  all  received  bonuses,  but  when  only  a  few 
or  special  ones  received  bonuses  they  were  mentioned  in  a 
footnote. 

d  he  changes  in  actual  wages  of  workers  is  shown  by  the 
following  table  of  wages  compiled  from  information 
gathered  from  pay-rolls  in  six  of  the  larger  industries.  This 
table  also  includes  some  of  the  industries  from  which  union 
rates  were  figured. 

The  figures  in  Table  IV  represent  average  hourly  earnings 
for  all  of  the  industries  given,  except  in  case  of  the  navy' 
yards,  where  wages  are  given  in  terms  of  hourly  rates. 
Average  hourly  earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the 
total  earnings  for  the  pay-roll  period  by  the  total  number  of 
hours  worked  during  the  period  ,2  The  hourly  rates  merely 
give  what  is  earned  per  hour  for  each  hour  that  is  actually 
worked,  and  are,  therefore,  not  affected  by  overtime  and 
unemployment  on  the  part  of  the  workers. 

freight  handlers;  granite  and  stone  trade  cutters;  laundry  workers; 
metal  workes ;  mill  work;  printing  and  publishing  (book  job)  ;  printing 
and  publishing  (newspaper);  theatrical  employees;  and  waiters.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  published  eight  bulletins,  previously  to 
this,  on  union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  Bulletin  No.  131 
covers  data  from  1907  to  1912,  No.  143  includes  data  for  1913,  No.  iyr 
for  1914,  No.  194  for  1915,  No.  214  for  1916,  No.  245  for  1917,  No.  259 
for  1918,  No.  274  for  1919,  and1  No.  286  for  1920. 

’See  Bulletin  No.  245,  p.  10,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

’See  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January,  1920,  p.  122. 
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TABLE  IV 

Average  Hourly  Earnings  in  Six  Leading  Industries *  1 2 3 4 


Induitry 


Woolen  and  worsted 

goods  . 

Boot  and  shoe 1  • . . . 
Cotten  goods  manu¬ 
facturing  . 

Railways . 

Navy  yards 4 . 

Iron  and  steel  .... 


1915 

1916 

$  .205 

$.221 

•313 

.322 

.160 

.187 

•347 

•355 

•457 

•475 

•358 

.4085 

1917 

1918 

$  .329 

•473 

.276 

$  -399 

.188 

•578 

.697 

.592 

1919 

1920 

^•577 

•541 

.492 

$  -630 

.783 

.776 

.776 

.813 

.929 

1921 

1922 

$  .450 

•499 

•349 

£.728 

.724 

.818 

.70S 

s 


The  data  for  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  are  given  in  the 
September,  1922,  Monthly  Labor  Review.6  The  number  of 

1  The  corresponding  index  numbers  showing  average  increase  is  given 
in  Table  VIII. 

2The  1915  figures  for  boot  and  shoe,  cotton  goods,  and  woolen  and 
worsted  goods  are  computed  on  the  assumption  of  a  uniform  increase 
between  1914  and  1916. 

3  Unweighted  average  for  all  employees  in  1922,  other  than  executives, 
officials  and  clerks.  The  averages  for  1915  to  June,  1921,  inclusive  are 
weighted  according  to  the  number  of  employees  in  June,  1919. 

4  Hourly  rates  computed  from  daily  rates  on  the  basis  of  the  eight 
hour  day. 

5 Average  estimated  on  the  basis  of  per  capita  increase  in  1916  over 
1915.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  publishes  in  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review  monthly  figures  of  the  total  amount  of  the  pay-roll  and  the 
number  of  persons  on  the  pay-roll  for  various  industries.  The  average 
per  capita  increase  in  1916  over  1915  was  computed  from  these  figures 
for  iron  and  steel. 

6 The  Bureau  has  published  the  following  reports  on  wages  and  hours 
of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry:  Nineteenth  Annual  Report, 
covering  1890  to  1903;  Bulletin  No.  59,  covering  1903  and  1904;  No.  65, 
covering  1904  and  1905;  No.  71,  covering  1903  and  1906;  No.  77, 
covering  1906  and  1907;  No.  134,  covering  1907  to  1912;  No.  154, 

covering  1912  and  1913;  No.  178,  covering  1913  and  1914;  No.  232, 

covering  1914  and  1916;  No.  260,  covering  1916  and  1918;  and  No.  278, 

covering  1920  with  a  summary  for  years  1907  to  1918  inclusive.  See 

also  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Aug.,  1920,  pp.  74-81. 
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establishments  furnishing  data,  and  the  number  of  employees 
included  in  the  survey,  varied  from  year  to  year,  but  not 
enough  to  invalidate  the  figures  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
The  figures  for  1922,  included  47,361  employees,  and  104 
representative  factories  located  in  13  states.  The  majority 
of  the  data  were  taken  from  the  April  and  May  pay-rolls. 

Information  regarding  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the 
cotton-goods  manufacturing  industry  is  given  in  Bulletin  288 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  years  1907-1920. 
Data  were  not  collected  for  the  years  1915,  1917,  1919,  and 
192 1.1  The  1922  average  was  computed  by  taking  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  figures  for  Massachusetts  and  for  the  Southern 
States  and  weighting  them  according  to  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  employed.  In  1922,  the  Massachusetts  survey  included 
16,380  employees,  and  in  the  Southern  States,  29,759  em“ 
ployees  were  included.  The  number  of  establishments  cov¬ 
ered  for  the  various  years  in  the  country  at  large  was  as 
follows:  105  in  1916,  106  in  1918,  96  in  1920,  and  57  in 
1922. 

The  wage  data  for  woolen  and  worsted  goods  were  taken 
from  the  pay-rolls  of  representative  establishments,  by  the 
agents  of  the  Bureau,  in  practically  the  same  way  that  the  in¬ 
formation  for  the  boot  and  shoe,  and  cotton  manufacturing 
industries  was  gathered.  The  number  of  establishments 
covered  was  as  follows:  61  in  1916,  63  in  1918,  67  in  1920, 


'The  Bureau  has  published  previous  reports  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  in  cotton-goods  manufacturing,  as  follows :  Nineteenth  Annual 
Report,  covering  the  years  1890-1893!;  Bulletin  No.  59,  covering  1903- 
1904;  No.  65,  covering  1904-1905;  No.  71,  covering  1905-1906;  No.  77, 
covering  1906-1907;  No.  128,  covering  1907-1912;  No.  150,  covering  1912- 
1913;  No.  190,  covering  1913-1914;  No.  239,  covering  1914-1916;  No.  262, 
covering  1916-1918.  The  Monthly  Labor  Review  for  May,  1922,  pp. 
100-105  gives  information  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  from  1907 
to  1922,  and  the  Sept.,  1922,  number  covers  the  cotton-manufacturing 
industry  in  the  Southern  States  from  1907-1922. 
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and  67  in  1922.  No  data  were  gathered  for  1915,  1917, 
1919,  and  1921.  A  summary  of  the  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry  from  1907  to 
1922  is  given  in  the  October,  1922,  Monthly  Labor  Review 
The  majority  of  the  wage  data  for  the  navy  yards  were 
taken  from  twelve  representative  navy  yards,  and  represent 
fifteen  selected  occupations.  Figures  for  1920  and  192 1 
were  taken  from  the  East  and  West  coasts  without  the 
number  of  yards  being  designated.  The  1920  rates  were 
those  which  were  in  effect  from  November  9,  1918,  to  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1920.  Those  for  19211  resulted  from  the  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1920,  agreement,  and  continued  until  September 
15,  1921.  The  wage  rates  for  1922  were  the  result  of  the 
September  16,  1921,  agreement  and  are  still  in  force.  The 
schedules  of  wage  rates  in  the  Navy  Department  have  not 
been  published,  but  these  figures  were  compiled  from  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  Department.1 2  The  following  table  gives  the 
wage  rates  for  various  occupations : 3 

1  Previous  reports  on  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  woolen  and 
worsted  industry  are  as  follows:  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  covering 
1890-1903;  Bulletin  No.  59,  covering  1903  and  1904;  No.  65,  covering 
1904  and  1905;  No.  yi,  covering  1905  and  1906;  No.  yy,  covering  1906 
and  1907;  No.  128,  covering  1907  to  1912;  No.  150,  covering  1912  and 
1913;  No.  190,  covering  1914  and  1915;  No.  238,  covering  1914  and  1916; 
No.  261,  covering  1916  and  1918;  and  No.  289,  covering  1920.  See  also 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  Mar.,  1921,  pp.  67-69. 

2  The  wages  paid  in  the  navy  yards  were  included  because  of  the 
paucity  of  wage  data  for  other  industries.  It  would  have  been  better 
to  have  included  wages,  for  example,  in  the  meat-packing  industry  or 
coal  mining,  but  information  is  given  for  only  two  years  in  these  in¬ 
dustries. 

3  In  determining  the  earnings  of  the  workers,  weighted  averages  were 
used  when  information  relative  to  the  number  of  wage-earners  was 
available.  Otherwise  unweighted  averages  were  used. 
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TABLE  V 

Daily  Wage  Rates  for  Selected  Occupations  in  the  Navy  Yards 


Occupation 

1915  i 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Boiler  makers  . 

$3-73 

$3-87 

#4.86 

$5-66 

$6.40 

86.40 

.... 

85.84 

Copper  smiths . 

3-97 

4.06 

4-97 

5-94 

6.88 

6.88 

87.20 

6.24 

Electricians  . 

4-t3 

4.20 

4.82 

5.64 

6.40 

6.40 

6.72 

5-84 

Machinists  . 

3-33 

4.09 

4.87 

5.81 

6.40 

6  40 

6.72 

5-84 

Machinists  (electrical).  .  .. 

3-84 

4.07 

4.85 

S-83 

6.40 

6.40 

6.72 

..  •  • 

Molders . 

3-«5 

4.04 

4.86 

5.81 

6.40 

6.40 

7.20 

6.24 

Pattern  makers . 

4.16 

4-23 

5.08 

6.25 

6.98 

6.98 

.... 

6.64 

Pipe  fitters . 

3-73 

3-85 

4.87 

5.81 

6.40 

6.40 

.... 

5.84 

Plumbers . 

4.07 

4.17 

4.S4 

5.81 

6.40 

6.40 

6.72 

5.84 

Riveters . 

348 

356 

4-79 

5-65 

6.40 

6.40 

6.72 

5.84 

Shipfitters . 

3.80 

4-o3 

4.90 

5.82 

6.40 

6.40 

6.72 

5-84 

Shipsmiths . 

3-83 

3-92 

4-83 

5.81 

6.40 

6.40 

6.72 

5.84 

Toolmakers  . 

3-95 

4.15 

4-93 

6.24 

6.88 

6.88 

..  •  • 

6.24 

Holders  on . 

2.4b 

2.65 

3-39 

4.16 

4.85 

4-85 

4.24 

Laborers  (common) . 

2.03 

2.09 

2-57 

3-°7 

3-56 

3-56 

4.12 

3.12 

Average . 

$3-66 

$3.80 

$4-63 

$5-55 

86.21 

$6.21 

£6.55 

85.67 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  in  1919,  1920,  and  1921 ,  the 
rates  for  various  occupations  tended  to  uniformity,  many 
of  the  different  classes  receiving  exactly  the  same  wage. 
This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  adjust¬ 
ment  agencies  affected  the  wage  rates  for  various  classes  of 
workers.  i 

The  figures  for  wages  of  the  railway  workers  were  com¬ 
piled  from  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  States  and 
from  quarterly  and  monthly  reports  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  following 
table  shows  the  average  compensation  received  by  various 
classes  of  employees  on  Class  I  railways : 
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TABLE  VI 

Hourly  Wage  Rates  for  Selected  Occupations  on  Class  I 
Railways  in  the  United  States,  1915-1922 


Occupation 


Boilermakers . 

Painters  and  upholsterers,. 
Other  unskilled  labor  .... 
Other  construction  and 

work-train  labor  . 

Hostlers . 

Road  freight  engineers  and 

motormen . 

Road  freight  firemen  and 

helpers  . 

Road  freight  conductors  . . 
Road  passenger  engineers 

and  motormen . 

Road  passenger  firemen 

and  helpers  . 

Road  passenger  conductors 
Telegraphers,  telephoners, 
and  block  operators. . . . 
Telegraphers,  telephoners, 
and  operating  interlockers 
Mechanics’  helpers  and  ap¬ 
prentices  . 


Average  . 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

#  *397 

$  .410 

$  -462 

$  .728 

$  -745 

#•835 

$  .880 

. 

•398 

.409 

.462 

.724 

•752 

.847 

.895 

.301 

•309 

•347 

•558 

.667 

•747 

.818 

. 

.186 

.194 

.224 

•336 

.426 

•575 

.630 

.169 

.181 

.206 

.310 

•405 

•493 

•525 

.256 

.259 

•3ii 

.484 

•57i 

.469 

•483 

.608 

.610 

.691 

.812 

.922 

.628 

•673 

.380 

•39i 

•447 

•595 

.677 

.640 

.680 

.502 

•5°° 

.564 

•994 

•763 

.657 

•730 

.904 

.899 

.914 

.992 

1. 168 

1. 100 

1.156 

.561 

.560 

•569 

•705 

.855 

.824 

.877 

•715 

.710 

•737 

.848 

.970 

.698 

•975 

.272 

.282 

.310 

•43° 

.578 

1. 214 

1-365 

.291 

.302 

•323 

•444 

•597 

•965 

1.052 

.230 

.238 

.276 

•453 

.490 

1.05 1 

I-I45 

#  -347 

#  -355 

#•399 

$  .588 

.630 

00 

.871  • 

.695 

The  figures  for  the  years  1915  to  1918  can  be  found  in 
the  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  States,  and  figures 
for  1919,  1920,  and  the  first  half  of  1921  are  given  in 
quarterly  reports  of  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  a  little  different  form  from  those  given  in  previous  re¬ 
ports.  Beginning  July  1,  1921,  monthly  summary  reports 

‘This  is  the  average  for  the  first  half  of  1921.  The  average  for  the 
entire  year  of  1921  is  .728.  The  averages  for  1915  to  June  1921  inclusive 
are  weighted  according  to  the  number  of  employees  in  June,  1919.  The 
1921  average  was  computed  by  averaging  the  averages  for  the  first 
and  last  half  of  the  year. 
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were  started  as  a  result  of  an  order  issued  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  April  18,  1921,  and  effective 
July  1.  These  reports  are  different  from  any  previous  ones 
and,  therefore,  comparisons  of  the  old  and  new  figures 
must  be  made  with  care.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Interstate  'Commerce  Commission  gives  the  reason  for  the 
last  change  as  follows  : 

The  new  wage  statistics  were  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
both  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  and  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  The  number  of  reporting  divi¬ 
sions  or  classes  has  been  increased  from  66  to  148,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  hours  of  service  and  compensation  has  been 
introduced.  The  increased  number  of  classes  does  not  result 
from  a  mere  subdivision  of  the  classes  used  in  the  old  form, 
but  is  the  out-growth  of  an  exhaustive  classification  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

The  difference  in  the  method  of  reporting  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  give  detailed  information  for  each  of  the  occupa¬ 
tions  or  classes  after  July,  1921,  in  the  same  form  as  infor¬ 
mation  for  previous  years  is  given,  because  the  same  classes 
are  not  carried  through  all  of  the  years.  For  example,  data 
for  the  first  half  of  1921  are  given  in  the  same  way  as  they 
were  reported  in  1919  and  1920,  but  figures  for  the  last  half 
are  given  in  a  different  form ;  therefore,  detailed  data  for  the 
last  part  of  1921,  and  for  1922  can  not  be  given  in  the  same 
form  as  they  are  for  the  previous  years.  In  computing  the 
average  for  1922  it  was  necessary  to  take  an  average  of 
the  wage  rates  for  the  groups  as  a  whole,  rather  than  for 
each  occupation.  The  same  method  was  used  in  computing 
the  average  for  the  last  half  of  1921.  This  difference  in 
methods  used  in  computing  the  averages,  however,  has  very 
little  effect  on  the  average  wage  for  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
which  after  all  is  the  thing  that  interests  us  primarily. 
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Wage  data  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry  were  obtained 
through  personal  visits  of  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  by  correspondence  with  the  plants.  Ten  de¬ 
partments  of  the  industry  were  represented.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  -the  Bureau,  in  the  1920  survey,  to  obtain  data 
when  the  wage  rates  were  at  the  highest  point,  but  in  some 
cases  reductions  had  been  made  prior  to  the  survey.  Earn¬ 
ings  per  hour  were  figured  in  the  same  way  as  they  were  for 
the  other  industries.1  The  average  hourly  earnings  for  each 
department  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

TABLE  VII 

Average  Hourly  Earnings  in  Iron  and  Steel  Industry, 

1915  to  1920  2 


Department 

1915 

1917 

1919 

Blast  furnaces . 

5.210 

$•314 

5.514 

Bessemer  converters. 

•35° 

.588 

.805 

Open  hearth  . 

.270 

.405 

•637 

Puddling  mills . 

•335 

.908 

Blooming  mills  .... 

•392 

•555 

.827 

Plate  mills . 

.388 

•549 

.877 

Standard  rail  mills.. 

•3°4 

.656 

Bar  mills . 

.329 

.... 

.741 

Sheet  mills . 

•543 

1. 140 

1. 1  29 

Tin  plate  mills . 

.462 

.... 

1-037 

Average . 

5-358 

5.592 

5.813 

1920 


5.586 

.919 

.727 

1.056 

.880 

.910 

•797 

.824 

1.422 

1.191 


5.929 


1  Cf.  supra,  pp.  17-18. 

2  Detailed  data  for  1916  are  not  available.  See  Bulletin  no.  305  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  “  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Industry:  1907  to  1920”.  Previous  reports  on  wages 
and  hours  of  labor  in  iron  and  steel  are  as  follows:  Bulletin  no.  218 
covers  the  years  up  to  1915;  Monthly  Labor  Review,  for  Mar.,  1918, 
PP-  t-t-S1  covers  1917;  and  Bulletin  no.  263  covers  1919. 
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1  he  index  numbers  of  the  actual  hourly  earnings  for  the 
six  industries  given  in  Table  IV  are  as  follows  : 


TABLE  VIII 

Index  Numbers  of  Wages  in  six  Leading  Industries1 
1916=  100 


Industry 

1915 

1916 

1918 

1920 

1922 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  .  . . 

Boot  and  shoe . 

Cotton  goods  manufacturing  . . 

Railways  . 

Navy  Yards  . 

Iron  and  steel  . 

92.7 

97.2 
85.5 

97-7 

96.2 

87.7 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 
IOO  1 

148.8 

146.9 

H7-5 
165.6 
146  7 

261.0 

168.0 

263.1 

220.6 

163.3 

227.6 

203  6 

1 54  9 
186.6 
203.9 
149.0 

Average  . 

92.8 

IOO 

151.1 

217.2 

179  6 

A  graphic  presentation  of  the  relation  between  wages  and 
cost  of  living  is  given  in  the  chart  on  p.  25.  As  can  be  seen 
from  the  chart,  the  cost-of-living  curve  remained  above  the 
union  wage  curve  during  1917,  1918  and  1919.  The  union 
hourly  wages  are  higher  than  the  weekly  wages  because  of 
changes  in  the  number  of  hours  worked;  therefore,  if  the 
curve  of  union  weekly  wages  were  plotted,  it  would  be  be¬ 
low  the  hourly  wage  curve.  In  cases  where  hours  were  re¬ 
duced  in  number,  the  full-time  weekly  earnings  fell  below 
the  hourly  rates,  because  wreekly  earnings  are  computed  by 
multiplying  the  hourly  rates  by  the  number  of  hours  per 
week.  When  the  hours  worked  per  week  are  reduced,  the 
weekly  wages  are  necessarily  decreased.  The  actual  wage, 


1Wage  data  for  1917,  1919  and  1921  are  available  for  only  the  railway 
industry  and  navy  yards.  The  average  index  number  for  these  in¬ 
dustries  is  126.4  in  1917,  179.9  in  I9I9  and  188.6  ini  1921.  These  aver¬ 
ages  are  not  plotted  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  representative 
of  general  wage  rates. 

2Cf.  supra,  p.  11. 
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based  upon  average  hourly  earnings,  was  much  higher 
than  the  union  or  minimum  hourly  rates,  because  of 
special  individual  wage  agreements,  bonuses,  and  overtime, 
which  were  not  included  in  the  union  wages.  The  difference 
between  the  two  wage  curves  may  also  be  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  union  rates  are  based  upon  annual  data  taken  for 
May  of  each  year,  while  the  actual  wage  curve  is  based  upon 
average  hourly  earnings  taken  from  various  pay-roll  periods 
during  the  year.1 

1  The  figures  for  union  wages,  hourly  earnings,  and  cost  of  living 
are  not  strictly  comparable  since  they  were  taken  at  different  periods 
of  the  year.  The  curves,  therefore,  should  be  used  only  as  indicating- 
general  trends. 
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There  is  another  limitation  on  the  accuracy  of  the  data  of 
actual  wages,  due  to  the  fact  that  information  was  gathered 
for  different  pay-roll  periods  for  the  different  industries, 
and  even  for  the  different  establishments  of  the  same  in¬ 
dustry.  These  various  limitations  and  qualifications  on  the 
use  of  the  actual  wage  data,  therefore,  make  it  impossible 
to  draw  definite  conclusions.  The  most  that  we  can  do  is 
to  use  the  information  as  an  index  of  the  general  trend  or 
tendency  of  actual  wages.  In  this  respect,  however,  it  seems 
that  the  curve  of  actual  earnings  should  show  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  wages  and  cost  of  living  more  accurately,  during  the 
last  period  of  prosperity,  than  the  union  rates  do,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  influence  of  overtime,  bonuses,  and  special  agree¬ 
ments.  What  we  are  interested  in,  is  determining  as  nearly 
as  possible  just  what  the  real  wages  of  labor  were  during 
the  period  under  consideration,  rather  than  what  the  wages 
would  have  been,  had  all  the  workers  been  receiving  the 
union  or  minimum  wage.  Data  taken  from  the  pay-rolls  of 
the  various  concerns  and  covering  thousands  of  individuals, 
should  give  us  more  accurate  results  for  this  purpose  than 
union  rates. 

Wage  data  should  be  based  upon  annual  income  rather 
than  hourly  rates  or  earnings,  in  order  that  accurate  com¬ 
parisons  may  be  made  with  the  cost-of-living  figures,  and 
definite  conclusions  drawn.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before 
long  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  will  gather  information 
relative  to  the  annual  incomes  of  the  workers  and  also  data 
concerning  family  incomes.  The  wage-earner  often  has  a 
higher  real  income  when  working  regularly  with  a  relatively 
low  weekly  or  hourly  money  wage,  than  when  he  works  only 
part  time  at  a  comparatively  high  money  wage.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  during  periods  of  prosperity — es¬ 
pecially  was  this  true  during  the  years  1916  to  1919 — con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  are  such  that  other  members  of  the 
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family  can  find  employment  and  thereby  add  to  the  family 
income  and  raise  the  standard  of  living.  There  are  no 
available  wage  statistics  that  make  possible  a  study  of  yearly 
incomes,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  not  collected 
figures  of  wages  and  employment  in  a  way  that  makes  such 
a  wage  computation  possible. 

Since  there  are  no  reliable  data  available  as  to  the  aver¬ 
age  yearly  family  income  of  the  Wage-earners  in  general, 
many  people  have  accepted  the  relation  between  the  cost  of 
living  and  union  wages  as  proof  that  the  real  wages  of  labor 
decreased  during  the  years  1916  to  1919  inclusive.  This 
idea  is  more  readily  accepted  because  it  bears  out  the 
phenomena  so  well  understood,  namely,  that  wage  rates  tend 
to  lag  behind  prices  during  periods  of  prosperity.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  chart,  the  actual  earnings  increased  more  rapidly 
than  cost  of  living.  Is  this  seeming  failure  of  wages,  during 
the  last  period  of  prosperity,  to  lag  behind  prices,  due  to  the 
paucity  and  consequent  unreliability  of  the  wage  data?  Or 
is  it  because  the  war  period  was  different  in  this  respect 
from  usual  periods  of  prosperity?  The  latter  seems  to  be 
the  case,  if  these  six  industries  constitute  a  representative 
sample. 

In  the  Cheney  Brothers  silk-manufacturing  establish¬ 
ment  of  South  Manchester,  Connecticut,  hiring  an  average 
of  5,428  employees  between  1916  and  1922,  the  money 
wages  increased  faster  than  the  cost  of  living.  Hourly  earn¬ 
ings  increased  from  twenty-four  cents  per  hour1  in  1916  to 
fifty-nine  cents  in  1920,  and  then  fell  to  fifty-three  cents  in 
1922.  This  .is  an  increase  of  approximately  142  per  cent 
in  1920  over  1916,  which  is  more  than  the  cost  of  living 
increase.  Although  the  wages  paid  in  this  one  concern  can 
not  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  silk  industry  as  a  whole, 
it  does  throw  some  further  light  on  the  movement  of  real 
wages. 
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Mr.  Bing’s  study  of  real  wages  from  1914  to  1919  tends 
to  bear  out  the  same  idea.1  In  the  ten  industries  included  in 
his  study,  four  showed  substantial  increases  in  real  wages. 
Five  showed  decreases,  while  one  showed  a  decrease  and  then 
an  increase  by  about  the  same  amount.  The  two  that 
showed  the  largest  decrease  were  based  upon  union  wages, 
and  were  for  industries  that  had  wage  contracts  which 
tended  to  keep  the  union  wages  much  lower  than  the  actual 
wages  probably  were.2  According  to  Mr.  Bing’s  wage 
charts,  therefore,  a  curve  of  real  wages,  for  those  industries 
for  which  wage  figures  were  based  upon  actual  hourly 
compensation,  would  probably  show  an  increase.  This  is 
the  same  as  saying  that  the  curve  of  money  wages,  during 
this  period  of  prosperity,  was  higher  than  the  curve  for 
cost  ot'  living.  The  relation  between  the  wage  curve  and 
the  cost-of-living  curve  in  the  chart  on  p.  34,  shows  the 
same  tendency  for  real  wages  to  rise,  as  would  probably  be 
shown  by  a  curve  of  real  wages  based  upon  Mr.  Bing’s 
figures,  although  the  two  sets  of  figures  were  computed  on 
different  bases  and  by  different  methods. 

The  next  question  that  naturally  arises  is,  why  the  wage 
curve  should  be  higher  than  the  curve  for  the  cost  of  living 
during  this  period  of  rising  prices.  This  can  be  explained 
by  the  abnormal  demand  for  products,  due  to  the  warring 
nations’  need  for  war  materials,  which  led  to  an  unprece¬ 
dented  demand  for  labor  power.  In  other  words,  the  un¬ 
usual  increase  in  the  demand  for  labor  power,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  labor  force  was  being  rapidly  reduced  because 
of  the  induction  of  thousands  of  men  into  the  army,  put  the 
laborers  in  a  strong  enough  bargaining  position  to  enable 

1See  A.  M.  Bing,  War-Time  Strikes  and  Their  Adjustment,  pp.  21 1- 
221. 

2  The  industries  in  question  were  the  printers  and  electrotypers,  and 
the  building  trades. 
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them  to  realize  many  of  their  demands  for  wage  increases 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  denied.  The  workers 
were  not  long  in  realizing  the  importance  of  being  essential 
to  industry,  and  they  took  every  advantage  of  their  new' 
power  to  strengthen  their  position  in  respect  to  their  em¬ 
ployers.  It  seemed  to  be  common  at  this  time  for  em¬ 
ployers  to  make  special  agreements  with  employees  in  order 
to  hold  them.  In  fact,  employers  were  often  not  only 
willing,  but  anxious,  to  pay  more  than  the  union  rate  in 
order  to  keep  their  employees.  There  are  no  available^ 
figures  to  show  the  extent  of  this  practice,  but  it  must  have 
been  rather  general,  since  -it  necessitated,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  the  fixing  of  the  maximum  rates  that  an  em¬ 
ployer  could  pay,  as  well  as  minimum  rates.  This  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  pay  wages  higher  than  the 
union  rates  must  have  tended  to  raise  the  actual  wage  above 
the  union  rates,  but  we  have  no  way  of  determining  how 
much. 

I  h  curve  of  actual  wages  probably  exaggerates  the  height 
of  wages  in  1920,  because  many  of  the  wage  data  were 
collected  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  figures  for  wages 
at  the  highest  point  in  the  cycle.  In  1921  and  1922  wages 
probably  declined  s-omewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  curve  in¬ 
dicates,  because  a  large  per  cent  of  the  1922  figures  were 
gathered  for  the  first  part  of  the  year,  and  therefore,  the 
curve  does  not  show  the  effect  of  later  wage  decreases. 

Douglas  and  Lamberson  made  a  study  of  real  wages 
from  1912  to  1918,1  which  was  a  continuation  of  a  study 
made  from  1890  to  1912  by  Dr.  Rubinow.2  They  found 


*See  Paul  H.  Douglas  and  Frances  Lamberson,  “The  Movement  of 
Real  Wages,  1890-1918,”  American  Economic  Review,  Sept.,  1921,  pp. 
409-426. 

1  See  I.  M.  Rubinow,  “The  Recent  Trend  of  Real  Wages”,  American 
Economic  Review,  Dec.,  1914,  pp.  798-817. 
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that  real  wages  decreased  between  1912  and  1918.  Now 
let  us  see  to  what  this  difference  between  their  figures  and 
the  figures  presented  here  is  due.  In  the  first  place  they 
made  a  study  of  ten  industries,  three  of  which  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  study,  and  based  upon  wages  taken  from  the 
pay-rolls;  the  other  seven  industries  were  based  upon 
union  rates.1  Their  figures,  therefore,  are  based  primarily 
on  union  or  minimum  rates.  We  also  found  that  the  curve 
of  union  rates,  as  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  was  below  the  cost-of-living  curve  until  the  first  part 
of  1920,  when  it  rose  above  the  latter.  In  the  second  place, 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  wage  data  in  this  study  were  taken 
from  the  railroad  industry,  iron  and  steel  industry,  and 
navy  yards.  These  industries  were  not  included  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  made  by  Douglas  and  Lamberson.  The  figures  in 
this  study  are,  therefore,  based  largely  upon  wages  taken 
from  war  industries,  and  consequently  are  probably  higher 
than  figures  based  upon  industries  such  as  baking  trades, 
marble  and  stone  cutters,  mill  work,  etc.,  not  engaged  in 
producing  war  materials.  It  seems  quite  probable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  if  actual  wages  were  available  for  all  the  industries 
included  in  the  study  made  by  Douglas  and  Lamberson,  and 
if  they  had  used  actual  rather  than  union  wages,  they  would 
have  found  the  average  real  wage  to  have  been  much 
higher,  because  in  most  of  the  industries'  where  figures  of 
actual  wages  are  available,  an  increase  is  shown  in  real 
wages  between  1917  and  1919  inclusive. 

The  results  of  a  study  made  by  Professor  Ogburn  of 
changes  in  the  wages  and  cost  of  living  between  1914  and 
1918,  show  the  same  tendency  for  actual  wages  or  earnings 


1  The  industries  included  in  their  study  were  as  follows :  baking 
trades,  building  trades,  foundry  and  machine  work,  marble  and  stone 
cutters,  millwork,  book  and  job  printing,  newspaper  printing,  boot 
and  shoe  industry,  woolen  goods,  and  cotton  goods. 
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to  increase  faster  than  the  cost  of  living.  According  to  his 
figures,  earnings  of  labor  increased  between  1914  and  1918 
in  six  industries  as  fallows :  boat  and  shoe  industry  showed 
an  increase  of  23.5  per  cent,  in  the  cotton-finishing  industry, 
earnings  increased  6  per  cent,  in  cotton  manufacturing  they 
increased  13  per  cent,  in  hosiery  and  underwear,  the  increase 
was  m  per  cent,  the  silk  industry  showed  an  increase  of  5 
per  cent,  woolen  increased  9  per  cent,  and  earnings  in  iron 
and  steel  increased  45  per  cent.1  He  found  that  the  union 
rates  had  fallen  in  sixteen  out  of  nineteen  trades,  while  three 
out  of  the  nineteen  showed  slight  increases.2  This  unusual 
increase  in  the  earnings  of  wage-earners  during  the  war 
period  was  due  to  the  restriction  of  immigration,  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  men  into  military  service,  government  control  of 
wages,  increased  extension  of  credit,  and  the  general  in- 
creased  demand  for  labor  power. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  while  the  figures  of  actual  earn¬ 
ings  used  in  this  study  may  exaggerate  the  height  of  the 
wage  curve  because  of  the  weight  given  to  industries  pro¬ 
ducing  war  materials,  on  the  other  hand,  figures  based  upon 
union  rates  are  biased  in  the  other  direction.  But  since 
during  this  last  period  of  prosperity,  a  large  per  cent  of 
American  wage-earners  were  connected1  with  war  industries, 
it  seems  that  if  wage  figures  were  computed  by  taking  an 
average  of  the  actual  wages,  weighted  according  to  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  different  industries,  the  wage 
curve  would  be  above  that  for  the  cost  of  living  until  the 
first  part  of  1920. 

Alvin  H.  Hansen  made  a  study  of  the  buying  power  of 

1  See  W.  F.  Ogburn,  “Standard  of  Living  as  a  Basis  for  Wage  Ad¬ 
justments  ,  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science,  1919, 
vol.  viii,  p.  238. 

2Ibid,  p.  237. 
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labor  during  the  war,1  and  found  that  the  laborers’  buying 
power  was  above  “  normal  ”  from  1916  to  1920.  According 
to  his  estimate,  the  workers’  real  wage,  or  buying  power, 
reached  its  highest  point  in  1918.  His  study  includes 
salaried  workers  whose  wages  went  up  slower  than  the 
wages  of  the  day  workers,2  and  is  based  upon  the  total 
wages  paid  in  industrial  establishments  rather  than  upon 
wage  rates,  for  “  pay-rolls,  not  wage  rates,  are  an  index 
of  the  buying  power  of  the  wage-earning  class  His  dis¬ 
cussion  takes  into  consideration :  (1 )  changes  in  wages  that 
the  workers  received;  (2)  changes  in  cost  of  living;  (3)  in¬ 
crease  in  the  wage-earning  population;  (4)  the  drafting  of 
men  and  boys  into  military  service;  and  (5)  the  flow  of 
agricultural  workers  into  industry.3  The  total  amount  of 
wages  paid  in  industry  would  naturally  increase  with  the 
growth  in  population,  but  an  increase  in  total  wages,  paid, 
due  to  an  increasing  population,  would  indicate  no  rise  in 
the  workers’  real  wage,  therefore,  a  correction  is  made  for 
the  increase  in  population  so  that  the  per-capita  increase 
can  be  calculated. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau,  Professor  Hansen  estimates  that  the  industrial 
wage-earning  population  increased  21  per  cent  from  1910 
to  1920.4  He  then  reduces  the  wages  received  by  industrial 
laborers  “  to  a  per  capita  basis  by  dividing  the  index  numbers 
of  total  wages  paid  (in  terms  of  1914  prices)  by  the  index 
numbers  of  the  wage-earning  population  for  the  corres¬ 
ponding  years  ”.  He  also  takes  account  of  the  number  of 

1See  Alvin  H.  Hansen,  “The  Buying  Power  of  Labor  During  the 
War”,  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  March,  1923 
pp.  56-66. 

2  Cf.  infra,  p.  31. 

8  Alvin  H.  Hansen,  loc.  cit.,  p.  56. 

*Ibid,  p.  59. 
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inert  drawn  into  military  service.  In  this  connection,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hansen  estimates  that  the  'buying  power  of  labor 
between  1917  and  1919  was  two  per  cent  greater  than  it 
would  have  been  had  these  men  not  been  withdrawn  from 
the  laboring  population,  because  the  consumption  needs  of 
the  working  population  was  decreased  by  this  amount,  as  a 
result  of  the  induction  of  an  average  of  1,451,139  men  into 
military  service  between  1917  and  1919. 1 

During  the  war  period,  there  were  a  large  number  of 
agricultural  workers  who  left  the  farms  to  go  into  industry. 
According  to  Professor  Hansen’s  estimate,  the  average  ad¬ 
dition  of  agricultural  workers  for  1917  to  the  wage-earners 
gainfully  employed  in  industry  must  have  been  less  than  two 
per  cent.2  After  making  allowance  for  these  various  factors 
that  influence  the  buying  power  of  labor,  Professor  Hansen 
arrives  ax  tne  conclusion  that  the  laborers’  command  over 
commodities  was  above  normal  from  1916  to  1922. 3  His 
figures  for  the  state  of  New  York  and  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  are  given  in  the  following  table  . 

We  are  concerned  in  this  work  primarily  with  wages  of 
organized  workers,  rather  than  the  incomes  of  the  salaried 
Classes,  because  the  latter  are  not  directly  connected  with  the 
labor  movement.  Professor  Hansen  finds  that  the  buying 
power  of  labor,  including  salaried  workers,  increased  dur- 
ing  the  war  period,  and  naturally  we  should  expect  to  find 
that  the  wages  of  the  day  workers  increased  more  during 
this  time  than  the  wages  for  all  classes  of  industrial 
workers  combined.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  Table 
III  shows  that  the  difference  between  the  percentage  increase 

1  Alvin  H.  Hansen,  loc.  cit.,  p.  61. 

2 Ibid,  pp.  61-62. 

2His  method  of  calculating  a  normal  base  is  discussed  on  pp.  62-63 
of  his  article. 
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TABLE  IX 


Per  Capita  Buying  Power  of  Labor,  1915-1922 
(100  =  normal) 


Year 

New  York  State 

United  States 

IQ I C  . . 

90.8 

IQl6 . . . 

107.8 

IQX7 . 

1918 . 

109.6 

JOQ.C 

I92O . 

108.3 

108.2 

yD'j 

in  the  cost  of  living'  and  actual  wages  is  greater  than  the 
percentage  increase  in  purchasing  power  of  labor  as  shown 
in  Table  IX.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  union  rates  did  not 
adequately  measure  the  wages  received  by  the  workers  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  period.  In  the  light  of  the  studies  that  have  been 
made  of  real  wages  during  the  last  period  of  prosperity,  it 
seems  that  the  workers  were  in  a  much  stronger  economic 
position,  even  though  prices  were  rising  rapidly,  than  they 
were  during  the  following  period  of  depression  and  falling 
prices.  And  according  to  Professor  Hansen’s  estimate  they 
were  receiving  higher  real  wages,  as  measured  by  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  than  they  were  under  normal  pre-war  conditions. 

The  fact  that  the  curve  of  general  wages  is  above  the 
cost-of-living  curve,  does  not  mean  that  wages  kept  up  with 
the  increase  in  prices  in  all  industries,  for  while  wages  in¬ 
creased  faster  than  cost  of  living  in  some  industries,  the 
reverse  was  true  in  others.  Neither  does  it  mean  that  in 
industries  where  wages  kept  up  with,  or  even  exceeded,  the 
increase  in  cost  of  living,  the  workers  were  necessarily  re¬ 
ceiving  a  living  wage,  for  in  many  cases,  the  pre-war  wage 
level  was  extremely  low,  and  inadequate  to  keep  an  average 
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family  -in  “  health  and  reasonable  comfort  In  such  cases, 
the  money  wage  would  have  to  do  more  than  merely  keep  up 
with  prices ;  it  would  have  to  increase  faster  than  prices  in 
order  to  raise  the  real  wage  and  thereby  raise  the  standard 
of  living. 

According  to  the  chart  on  page  25,  the  difference  between 
the  curve  of  actual  wages  and  the  cost-of-living  curve  is 
greater  for  the  years  1920,  1921,  and  1922,  than  for  the 
period  of  prosperity  preceding.  This  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  workers  had  a  higher  standard  of  living  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  depression  than  during  the  period  of  busi¬ 
ness  expansion,  which  is  true  for  those  who  retained  their 
positions  and  worked  full  time,  but  since  the  wage  figures 
do  not  take  into  consideration  -the  amount  of  unemployment, 
it  should  not  be  concluded  that  wage-earners  in  general  were 
better  off  'during  the  years  1920  to  1922. 

Hourly  earnings  give  a  better  index  of  the  trend  of 
general  wages  during  periods  of  prosperity  than  during* 
periods  of  depression ;  (1 )  because  there  is  less-  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  practically  no  involuntary  unemployment  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  in  periods  of  prosperity  except  that  which 
is  due  to  illness  ;  and  (2)  because  the  effect  ot  time  and  one 
half  for  overtime,  bonuses,  and  special  agreements,  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  hourly  earnings.  But  during  periods  of  de¬ 
pression,  when  thousands  of  laborers  are  unemployed,  or 
employed  only  part  time,  hourly  earnings  show  what  they 
receive  during  the  hours  they  actually  work,  but  do  not  show 
the  influence  of  unemployment  on  their  incomes.  Hourly 
earnings,  therefore,  do  not  constitute  an  adequate  index  of 
wages  when  there  is  a  large  amount  of  unemployment. 

Another  point  that  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  is  that  fixed  salaries  rise  slower  than  weekly  or  daily 
wages.  This  was  especially  true  during  the  last  period  of 
business  expansion,  because  women  could  fill  the  teaching1! 
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positions  and  make  efficient  clerks,  whereas  they  could  not 
readily  enter  many  other  occupations,  and  the  wages  ofi 
women  are  usually  lower  than  those  of  men.  Therefore, 
since  the  supply  of  labor  was  greater  for  the  fixed  salary 
positions,  and  since  a  large  per  cent  of  this  supply  was  com¬ 
posed  of  women  workers  who  were  willing  to  work  for  re¬ 
latively  low  wages,  and  since  custom  tends  to  keep  such 
salaries  from  responding  readily  to  changes  in  prices,  these 
incomes  remained  relatively  low. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1920,  there  were  3,468,541  males 
and  2,169,603  females,  a  total  of  5,638,144  persons,  classed 
as  “clerks  and  kindred  workers1”.  These  figures  do  not 
include  professional  people,  public  and  semi-public  officials, 
and  managers  for  private  enterprises'.  According  to  the 
report,  the  number  of  “  clerks  and  kindred  workers  ”  re¬ 
ceiving  fixed  salaries  constitute  13.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  gainfully  employed  in  the  United  States. 
When  we  consider  that  26.8  per  cent  of  the  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed  are  included  among  the  proprietors',  managers,  and 
officials,  it  means  that  the  total  number  of  wage  earners  con¬ 
stitute  only  59.6  per  cent  of  those  gainfully  employed.1  In 
other  words,  22.8  per  cent  or  approximately  one  fourth  of 
the  working  people,  not  including  domestic  servants,  receive 
fixed  salaries.  Therefore,  since  fixed  salaries  increased  less 
than  wages,  the  one  fourth  of  the  workers  whose  real  earn¬ 
ings  decreased  most  during  the  period  of  industrial  activity 
are  not  included  in  the  wage  figures.  To  include  them  would 
mean  that  the  curve  would  be  lower  than  it  is. 

In  the  business  cycle  covering  the  war  period,  the  response 
due  to  the  discrepancy  between  wages  in  different  industries, 
as  well  as  between  wages  and  prices,  was  so  pronounced  on 

*See  A.  M.  Edwards,  “  Social-Economic  Groups  of  the  United  States”, 
Quarterly  Publication  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  June, 
1917.  See  also  Monthly  Labor  Review,  May,  ig22,  pp.  I3I_I33- 
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the  part  of  the  laboring  classes  that  the  government  was 
compelled  to  create  adjustment  agencies  to  handle  the  situa¬ 
tion,  in  order  that  production  would  'be  unhampered  and 
the  war  successfully  prosecuted.1  Such  a  step  was  not  nec¬ 
essary  in  case  of  the  classes  drawing  fixed  salaries. 

The  changes  in  wages  in  those  particular  industries  men¬ 
tioned  in  Table  IV  and  Table  VIII  show  that  the  percentage 
increase  in  those  most  strongly  organized  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  of  prosperity,  was  less  than  in  those  industries 
less  strongly  organized.  This  was  due,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  fact  that  the  organized  laborers  were  generally  receiving 
a  relatively  high  wage  at  first,  and  then  when  the  principle 
of  adjusting  wages  to  the  cost  of  living  was  adopted, 
naturally,  the  lowest-paid  labor  got  the  greatest  increase  in 
wage.  In  the  second  place,  many  employers  had  two  and 
three  year  wage  contracts  with  their  organized  employees, 
which  tended  to  keep  wages  low.  Where  such  wage  contracts 
existed,  they  were  usually  amended,  given  up,  or  broken,  but 
often  not  without  much  difficulty  and  delay,  during  which 
time  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  were  rapidly  increasing. 
Therefore,  while  many  labor  organizations  were  endeavor- 
ing  to  get  released  from  their  wage  contracts,  the  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  their  union  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  was 
rapidly  growing  greater  and  greater. 

The  effect  on  wages  of  strong  labor  organizations  prob¬ 
ably  was  not  felt  and  realized  as  much  during  the  period  of 
economic  activity  as  during  the  period  of  falling  prices  when 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by  the  stronger  organizations 
to  keep  their  wages  from  falling  as  rapidly  as  it  was  expected 
they  would.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  unorganized  as 

1  For  a  brief  statement  of  the  rules  and  organization  of  the  various 
adjustment  agencies,  see  The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Review  of  Con¬ 
struction  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Aug.  31,  1919,  p.  354 
et  seq. 
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well  as  organized  labor  was  in  a  strong  bargaining  position 
during  the  period  of  prosperity  because  of  the  great  demand 
for  labor  power,  and  therefore  did  not  feel  so  great  a  need 
for  organized  protection. 

No  discussion  of  wages  in  its  relation  to  cost  of  living 
would  be  complete  without  brief  mention  being  made  of 
the  influence  of  certain  government  agencies,  notably  the 
Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board.1  These  adjust¬ 
ment  boards  were  compelled  to  fix  maximum  as  well  as 
minimum  rates.  The  laborers  were  clamoring  for  a  mini- 

o 

mum  wage  that  at  least  equalled  the  cost  of  lving.  In  some 
industries  employers,  in  order  to  keep  a  steady  supply  of 
labor,  were  bidding  against  each  other  and  were  offering  dis¬ 
proportionately  high  wages ;  and  even  certain  government 
departments  were  competing  with  each  other  as  well  as  with 
outside  industries.  This  led  to  much  unnecessary  shifting 
of  labor  from  one  employer  to  another,2  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  endeavored  to  check  by  establishing  maximum  rates 
that  employers  could  pay. 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  immediately  adopted  the 
principle  of  adjusting  wages  to  the  cost  of  living  as  measured 
by  the  amount  necessary  to  keep  a  family  of  five  in  “  health 
and  reasonable  comfort  ”.  In  some  cases,  wages  were 
raised  more  than  the  amount  asked  by  the  workers.  In  one 
case,  for  example,  wages  were  increased  from  twenty-two 
to  forty  cents  per  hour  when  the  men  were  demanding  only 
thirty  cents,  because  the  board  found  that  the  cost  of  living 
had  increased  by  this  amount.3  In  figuring  minimum  wages 
overtime  was  taken  into  consideration. 


1  See  H.  B.  Drury,  “  The  Labor  Policy  of  the  Shipping  Board  ”, 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Jan.,  1921,  pp.  1-28,  for  a  discussion  of 
the  labor  policies  of  the  Board. 

*C/.  supra,  p.  5. 

•Decisions  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  Docket  no.  40. 
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While  most  of  the  adjustment  agencies  used  similar 
methods,  there  were  some  differences  which  were  reflected  in 
the  wages  of  the  industries  that  came  under  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion.1  In  arriving  at  a  fair  wage  scale,  the  Shipbuilding 
Labor  Adjustment  Board  took  into  consideration  three  main 
factors,  namely:  (1)  the  equalization  of  the  wage  rates  in 
the  shipbuilding  centers,  so  that  wages,  in  various  ship-yards 
would  not  be  unreasonably  disproportionate;  (2)  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  wage  rates  to  the  increased  cost  of  living  re¬ 
sulting  from  war  conditions;  and  (3)  the  establishment  of 
a  differential  wage  in  order  that  shipyard  wages  might  be 
a  little  above  those  in  other  industries,  so  as  to  attract 
and  keep  men  in  the  shipbuilding  industries.  On  the  East 
Coast  where  the  workers  were  not  so  well  organized,  wages 
paid  in  other  industries  were  considered  in  arriving  at  an 
equitable  rate.  At  first,  wages  were  made  uniform  in  each 
industry,  then  later  in  each  district,  and  finally  uniform 
rates  were  established  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  This 
policy  tended  to  be  followed  by  most  of  the  other  agencies. 

The  Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board  said  in  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  Gulf  and  Great  Lake  Shipyards  decision  of 
October  I,  1918, 

We  have  adopted  these  uniform  national  rates  because  ex¬ 
perience  has  convinced  us  that  by  this  means  only  can  we  put 
a  stop  to  that  shifting  of  employees  from  yard  to  yard  and 
district  to  district,  which  continues  to  be  a  chief  obstacle  to 
efficient  ship  production.  Added  arguments  for  uniform 
national  rates  are  that  citizens  working  for  the  Government. — - 

and  work  on  ships  is  now  essentially  government  work _ feel 

that  they  should  all  be  treated  alike ;  that  there  are  no  longer 
any  marked  differences  in  the  cost  of  living  between  different 

For  a  discussion  of  the  method  used  by  the  National  Adjustment 
Commission,  see  B.  M.  Squires,  “The  National  Adjustment  Commis¬ 
sion  ,  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  July,  1921,  pp.  543-570. 
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sections;  and  that  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
rather  than  divergent  wage  rates  with  their  unsettling  tend¬ 
encies,  should  be  relied  upon  to  effect  whatever  shifting  of 
wage  earners  is  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  war 
program. 


The  Emergency  Construction  Wage  Adjustment  Com¬ 
mission  accepted  the  wages  and  conditions  in  force  on  June 
U  1 91 7 >  as  a  basic  standard  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes. 
The  wages  and  conditions  were  agreed  upon  by  local  unions 
and  employers  irrespective  of  whether  they  were  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  cost  of  living;  consequently  rates  varied 
according  to  the  bargaining  strength  of  the  two  parties  at 
the  time  the  agreement  was  made.  But  the  effect  of  this 
method  used  by  the  commission  was.  largely  offset  by  the 
fact  that  laborers  could  shift  so  easily  to  other  employments 
and  thereby  diminish  the  supply,  so  that  wages  in  industries 
that  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commission  were 
more  uniform  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 

Employers  odten  opposed  the  equalization  of  wage  rates 
because  they  could,  by  rewarding  special  skill,  get  greater 
efficiency.  But  many  of  the  union  leaders  favored  it,  for 
they  saw  that  collective  bargaining  became  more  difficult  in 
direct  ratio  as  individual  abilities  were  recognized.  Many 
labor  leaders  felt  that  when  men  were  receiving  wages  higher 
than  their  fellow  workmen,  they  were  less  interested  in 
organization  and  collective  bargaining. 

Never  before  had  the  government  taken  such  a  leading 
hand  in  adjusting  wage  rates  and  setting  wage  standards 
over  the  country.  The  influence  of  the  government  in  this 
respect  should  not  be  overlooked  in  studying  statistics  of 
wages  during  this  period.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  part 
played  by  the  government  in  adjusting  wages,  the  real  wages 
in  the  more  strongly  organized  industries  probably  would 
have  been  much  higher  than  they  were,  and  in  many  cases 
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wages  in  unorganized  industries  would  have  been  much 
lower;  and  during  the  period  of  prosperity,  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  probably  would  have  been  more  agressive  than  it  was. 
In  some  cases,  the  government  threatened  to  take  away  the 
right  of  exemption  from  draft  if  the  wage-earners  did  not 
return  to  work,  and  this,  together  with  the  appeal  to  patriot¬ 
ism,  tended  to  hold  the  demands  of  the  workers  in  check. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an  exact  quantitative  statement 
of  the  effect  of  government  regulation  on  the  wage  curve, 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  wages  were  affected  by  a  multiplicity 
of  influences;  but  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  to  draw  that 
there  was  a  closer  conformity  between  wages  and  the  cost 
of  living,  due  to  this  regulation,  than  there  otherwise  would 
have  been.  The  part  the  government  played  in  determining 
wages  is  one  of  the  factors  that  made  this  period  unique  and 
distinctive  in  our  industrial  history. 


CHAPTER  III 


Employment  and  Unemployment 

The  widespread  interest  and  attention  given  to  the  dual 
problem  of  employment  and  unemployment  during  the  ex¬ 
traordinarily  severe  depression  during  the  latter  part  of 
1920,  and  19211  is  quite  an  encouraging  sign,  for  a  solution 
of  the  problem  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  the  amount 
of  serious  thought  and  attention  given  to  it.  In  the  past, 
interest  in  unemployment  has  usually  begun  and  ended  with 
the  depression  without  any  element  of  permanency,  but  a 
more  lasting  interest  in  certain  problems  of  employment  has 
sprung  up  during  the  last  few  years.  The  increased  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  this  problem  can  be  traced  to  various  causes, 
among  the  more  important  of  which  may  be  mentioned,  first, 
the  element  of  cost  in  labor  mobility,  which  has  been  re¬ 
cognized  to  such  an  extent  by  business  men  as  to  cause  them 
to  make  every  effort  to  stabilize  industry.  In  the  second 
place,  enterpreneurs  have  realized  that  unemployment  does 
not  mean  a  loss  to  employees  alone,  but  that  it  means  idle 
machinery,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  costs  in 
industry.  In  the  third  place,  some  employers  fear  that  un¬ 
employment  increases  radicalism  and  they  hope  to  keep  down 
the  latter  by  decreasing  the  former.  In  the  fourth  place, 
the  interest  in  the  unemployment  problem  is  due  to  the 
realization  that  unemployment  means  decreased  purchasing 
power  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  which  in  turn  means  a 
limitation  of  the  market  for  products.1  This  policy  of  in- 

1  See  The  Review  of  Economic  Statistics,  Jan.,  1922,  p.  12. 
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creased  attention  during  periods  of  depression  and  decreased 
interest  in  unemployment  during  periods  of  prosperity  has 
been  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every  business 
cycle,  depending  upon  its  intensity.  During  periods  of  de¬ 
pression,  unemployment  conferences  have  been  called  and  re¬ 
commendations  have  been  made  for  charity  relief,  part  time 
work,  extension  of  public  works,  etc.,  which  are  not  ade¬ 
quate  even  as  a  temporary  solution.  As  the  depression 
passes,  the  problem  is  forgotten  and  no  effort  is  made  to 
prepare  for  handling  the  situation  scientifically  when  the 
next  depression  comes.1 

Until  recently,  writers  had  given  very  little  attention  to 
the  relationship  between  the  business  cycle  and  the  unem¬ 
ployment  problem,  and  few  efforts  were  made  to  work  out 
an  adequate  measure  of  employment  until  the  present  busi¬ 
ness  depression  with  its  attending  evils  caused  the  econom¬ 
ists  to  realize  the  great  need  for  such  an  index.  Measure¬ 
ment  of  employment  aids  to  an  understanding  of  industrial 
conditions  as  well  as  of  the  course  of  the  labor  market. 
The  index  of  employment,  besides  showing  changes  in  em¬ 
ployment,  measures,  first,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  population  from  current  earnings,  for  even  if  wage 
rates  remain  the  same,  aggregate  earnings  change  with) 
changes  in  employment ;  second,  it  gives  an  indirect  measure 
of  production  except  in  cases  where  part-time  workers  are 
carried  on  the  pay-roll. 

Industrial  employment  is  affected  by  at  least  four  “  dis¬ 
tinct  movements  ”  or  trends,  all  of  which  are  going  on  at 
the  same  time.2  In  the  first  place,  as  population  increases 

'For  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  see  Report  no.  43 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Bulletin  310  of  tha 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  andi  the  Report  of  the  President’s  Con¬ 
ference  on  Unemployment. 

’See  Bulletin  310  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  5. 
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and  industry  expands,  there  is  a  general  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed.  In  the  second  place,  the 
volume  of  employment  varies  with  seasonal  variation  in 
industry.  I11  the  third  place,  employment  varies  with 
'business  conditions.  And  in  -the  fourth  place,  the  labor 
turnover  affects  the  employment  of  the  individual  worker, 
for  he  is  usually  unemployed,  for  a  few  days  at  least, 
before  he  finds  another  position.  This  last  phenomenon  is 
measured  by  statistics  dealing  with  labor  turnover  and  is  not 
included  in  the  unemployment  statistics'. 

Statistics  of  employment  or  unemployment  are  significant 
only  in  so  far  as  they  reflect  or  measure  continuous  employ¬ 
ment  or  unemployment. 

The  statement  that  at  a  certain  time  in  a  given  city  200,000 
workers  are  unemployed,  or  that  16.2  per  cent  of  the  wage 
earners  of  New  York  were  out  of  work  on  February  1,  1915, 
is  of  little  significance  for  our  purposes.  It  does  not  tell  us 
how  long  they  were  out  of  work;  it  marks  only  the  height 
of  the  crest  of  one  wave,  not  the  wave  length.1 

In  the  last  few  years,  several  indices  of  employment  have 
been  computed  with  special  reference  to  the  business  cycle. 

The  four  most  important  of  these  indices  of  -the  volume 
of  employments  are  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
New  York  State,  Wisconsin,  and  Massachusetts.  Ethelbert 
Stewart,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  has  made 
a  comparison  of  these  four  indices  of  employment.2 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics’  index  overweights  the 

1  See  Bulletin  310  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  7. 

sSee  Monthly  Labor  Review,  March,  1922,  pp.  1-7.  See  also,  W.  A. 
Berridge,  “Employment  and  the  Business  Cycle”,  Review  of  Economic 
Statistics,  January,  1922.  pp.  15-16,  and  by  the  same  author,  “Cycles 
of  Employment  and  Unemployment  in  the  United  States,  1914-1921  ”, 
Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  March,  1922,  pp.  42-55, 
and  June,  1922,  pp.  227-240. 
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textile  industry,  and  in  this  respect,  cotton  introduces,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  effect  of  crop  variation,  which  is 
largely  independent  of  the  business  cycle.1  According  to  the 
study  made  by  Berridge,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
index  combined  with  that  of  New  York  State  and  corrected 
for  seasonal  variation,  etc.,  constitutes  the  best  current  index 
of  employment.  This  combination  seems  to  come  nearer 
filling  the  requirements  of  a  good  current  index  because  (a) 
“  its  components  ”  are  reported  in  a  comparable  form  for  a 
period  sufficiently  long  to  serve  as:  a  basis  for  comparison 
and  appraisal;  (b)  because  it  is  industrially  and  geograph¬ 
ically  representative;  and  (c)  because  the  figures  are  re¬ 
ported  in  monthly  form  with  reasonable  accuracy  and 
promptness.2  The  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
are  based  upon  the  returns  of  750  establishments  in  thirteen 
leading  industries  located  in  thirty-one  states.3  Some  estab¬ 
lishments  failed  to  report  at  times,  with  the  result  that  the 
number  of  establishments  varies  from  month  to  month. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics’  index  numbers  of  em¬ 
ployment  fall  short  of  showing  the  actual  “  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industry 
In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  between  1914  and  1918,  as 
according  to  the  census  the  increase  was  29.3  per  cent.”  4 

‘See  W.  A.  Berridge,  “Cycles  of  Employment  and  Unemployment  in 
the  United  States,  1914-1921,”  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Asso¬ 
ciation ,  March,  1922,  pp.  46  and  4 7. 

ribid,  pp.  49-51. 

3 The  industries  included  were  as  follows:  boots  and  shoes,  cotton 
manufacturing,  hosiery  and  underwear,  woolen,  silk,  men’s  ready-made 
clothing,  iron  and  steel,  car-building  and  repairing,  cigar  manufactur¬ 
ing,  automobile  manufacturing,  leather  manufacturing,  paper  making, 
and  cotton  finishing.  The  industries  included  in  the  New  York  index 
were  as  follows:  metals  and  machinery;  textiles;  clothing;  furs,  leather, 
and  rubber  goods;  food,  beverages,  and  tobacco;  printing  and  paper 
goods;  paper;  chemicals,  oils,  paints,  etc.;  wood  manufacturing;  stone, 
clay,  and  glass  products ;  water,  light  and  power. 

4  See  Monthly  Labor  Review,  March,  1922,  p.  4. 
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But  the  combined  index  of  New  York  and  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  tends  to  correct  many  of  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  either  one  of  the  indices  used  separately. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
that  for  American  industry  as  a  whole,  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  January,  1921,  was  over  three  million  less  than 
in  1920.  In  1424  concerns  employing  500  or  more  persons 
in  65  of  the  leading  industrial  centers,  the  employment  was 
three  per  cent  less  in  April,  1921,  than  in  January,  1921. 
In  August,  1921,  employment  had  gone  up  1.08  per  cent 
over  July.  Employment  decreased  between  20  and  25  per 
cent  between  July,  1920,  and  August,  1921. 1  This  estimate 
was  made  by  taking  the  difference  in  the  number  on  the  pay¬ 
rolls  at  the  peak  of  employment  in  1920  and  July,  1921. 

During  1921  and  1922,  the  majority  of  unemployment 
was  involuntary  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  and  due  to  con¬ 
ditions  that  they  could  not  prevent.  According  to  Babson, 
the  index  number  of  the  persons  employed  in  1921  remained 
below  the  June,  1914,  index  until  the  very  last  of  the  year, 
and  during  1922,  it  was  practically  the  same  as  the  1914 
index  of  employment  until  the  last  of  the  year  when  it  rose 
a  little  above  the  1914  figure.1  The  following  table  gives 
the  figures  of  employment  from  1915  to  1922: 

!See  the  United  States  Industrial  Employment  Survey  Bulletin ,  no.  1 
and  7,  and  the  last  Report  of  the  President’s  Conference  on  Unemploy¬ 
ment,  September  26,  1921,  pp.  52_S6,  passim,  and  E.  S.  Bradford, 
“Methods  Used  in  Measuring  Employment”,  Journal  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  December,  1921,  pp.  983-984. 

2  See  Babson’s  Statistical  Tables  and  Charts. 
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TABLE  X 


General  Indices  op  Employment  in  the  United  States, x 

1915-1922 

{Unit:  one-tenth  of  one  standard  deviation ) 


Year 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

3 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1915  . 

— 16 

-16 

-16 

—IS 

—13 

- II 

— 1 1 

—  10 

—  7 

—  5 

—  4 

—  3 

1916  . 

—  3 

—  2 

—  1 

+  I 

+  0 

+  2 

+  2 

+  4 

+  5 

+  6 

+  7+6 

I9U  . 

+  8 

+  7 

+  7 

+  5 

+  6 

+  6 

+  7 

+  6 

+  5 

+  7 

+  7 

+  8 

1918  . 

+  7 

+  6 

T  7 

+  6 

+  6 

+  7 

+10 

+  9 

+  8 

"H  4 

+  5 

+  4 

1 9 1 9  . 

+  0 

—  4 

—  5 

—  4 

—  4 

-  I 

+  2 

+  4 

+  3 

+  1 

+  2 

+  S 

1920  . 

+  7  +  6 

T  7 

+  8 

+  7 

+  7 

+  4 

+  5 

+  1 

—  I 

—  9 

- 16 

1921  . 

—  22 

—20 

—20 

— 20 

— 20 

—  19 

—i9 

—18 

—18 

— 16 

—  17 

—  17 

1922  . 

—18 

-17 

-19 

—  20 

—19 

- 16 

—16 

—14 

—13 

—  9 

-  9 

—  7 

The  chart  presents  graphically  the  relation  between  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  and  employment.  It  shows  that  there  is  a 
very  close  relationship  between  the  volume  of  employment 
and  the  curve  of  business  conditions.  This  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  because  of  the  methods  used  in  computing  the  indices 
of  business  conditions  and  employment,2  The  curve  of 
business  conditions  is  based  upon  physical  production,  which 
in  turn  is  dependent,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  volume  of 
employment.  This  curve  rises  more  rapidly  during  the! 
latter  part  of  1915  than  the  employment  curve,  which  is 
probably  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  many  men  had  been 
taken  on  as  part-time  workers  in  an  effort  to  alleviate  the 
unemployment  of  1914  and  the  first  of  1915.  These  men 
were  carried  on  the  pay-roll  and  therefore,  were  listed 

1  Cf.  supra,  p.  4a. 

’See  W.  A.  Berridge,  “Cycles  of  Employment  and  Unemployment 
in  the  United  States,  1903-1914”,  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  June,  1922,  p.  240. 
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among  the  employed  along  with  full-time  workers,  since 
no  distinction  was  made  between  those  who  worked  full 
and  part  time.  From  the  point  of  view  of  production,  when 
part-time  workers  become  full  or  overtime  workers  and 
speeding  up  is  resorted  to,  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  the 
labor  force  were  increased;  but  statistics  of  employment, 
gathered  from  the  pay-rolls,  are  not  affected  in  any  way 
by  such  changes.  The  volume  of  physical  production,  there¬ 
fore,  could  be  increased  considerably  by  speeding  up  and 
working  overtime,  without  increasing  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  payroll.  But  speeding  up  and  overtime  work 
can  hardly  account  for  the  great  difference  between  the  curves 
during  the  latter  part  of  1915.  The  difference  is  probably 
due  more  to  the  fact  that  the  business  curve  is  based  upon 
physical  production,  and  many  of  the  items  included  in  the 
index — for  example,  pig-iron  production — show  great  flue- 
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tuations  during  the  war  period.  It  may  be  that  these  un¬ 
usual  fluctuations  are  largely  responsible  for  the  character  of 
the  business  curve  during  this  period.  The  Harvard  Com¬ 
mittee  found  that  some  of  the  items  which  they  had  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  business  group  had  lost  their  value  as  an  index 
of  business  conditions  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914. 
This  was  explained  on  the  grounds  that  abnormal  economic 
conditions,  government  control  of  industry,  and  changes  in 
economic  organization  caused  them  to  fluctuate  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  more  erratically  than  they  did  under  normal 
conditions.  According  to  this,  then,  the  curve  should  in¬ 
dicate  that  business  conditions  fluctuated  more  widely  than 
employment.  The  curves  Show  this  to  be  the  case,  and 
therefore,  tend  to  bear  out  the  opinion  that  the  business  curve 
is  influenced  considerably  by  items  that  fluctuate  violently. 

The  difference  between  the  two  curves  in  1915  may  also 
be  due  in  large  part  to  the  influence  of  price  changes.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  the  business  index  included  items  that  were 
affected  by  price,  and  these  items,  therefore,  would  tend  to‘ 
influence  the  business  index  in  accordance  with  price  changes. 

The  curve  of  business  conditions  falls  below  the  employ¬ 
ment  curve  in  the  latter  part  of  1917,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1918,  and  the  first  part  of  1919,  and  again  in  the  middle  of 
1921.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  entrepreneurs 
are  inclined  to  carry  men  on  the  pay-roll  for  a  time  after 
prosperity  ceases,  until  they  are  convinced  that  a  depression 
has  started.  This  “carry-over”  of  employees  means  that 
employment  decreases  less  during  the  beginning  of  a  de¬ 
pression,  than  prices,  profits,  production,  etc. 

The  increase  in  employment  during  1915  and  1916  was 
due  to  the  increased  demand  of  the  European  nations  for 
American  products,  when  their  own  resources  were  being 
depleted  so  rapidly.  This  increased  demand  for  products 
naturally  meant  a  larger  demand  for  labor  power,  especially 
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after  our  entrance  into  the  war.  By  the  middle  of  1917, 
all  available  men  had  been  taken  into  industry  and  still  the 
supply  of  labor  was  not  equal  to  the  dejnand;  but  the  em¬ 
ployment  curve  could  not  go  higher,  except  through  the 
women  going  into  industry.  The  drop  in  the  employment 
curve  in  the  middle  of  1917  was  due  largely  to  the  influence 
of  the  draft  which  took  men  from  industry  for  military 
service.  But  this  was  soon  overcome  by  women  flocking 
into  industry  to  take  the  places  of  the  men,  and  the  curve  of 
employment  rose  again  and  continued  to  waver  slightly  until 
September  and  October  of  1918  when  there  was  a  decided 
drop.  This  was  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  influenza  epi¬ 
demic  which  caused  much  unemployment,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  feeling  that  the  war  would  soon  end  with  an  allied 
victory.  It  was  generally  believed  that  there  would  be  an 
automatic  deflation  of  prices  with  the  return  of  the  soldiers 
to  industry,  the  conversion  of  war  industries  to  peace-time 
production,  and  the  “  general  let-down  from  maximum  war 
production  ”.  Indices  of  business  conditions  seemed  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  a  period  of  reaction  and  deflation  was  approach¬ 
ing.  The  production  of  coal,  iron,  coke,  and  crude  steel 
fell  off  very  much,  which  seemed  to  bear  out  the  general 
belief  of  coming  deflation.  The  index  number  of  employ¬ 
ment  declined  as  a  result  of  these  conditions.1 

The  curve  then  shows  the  results  of  the  Armistice  and 
the  consequent  slight  depression  in  the  first  part  of  1919 
with  the  recovery  by  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  year. 
The  sudden  and  precipitate  fall  during  the  latter  part  of 
1920  reflects  rather  accurately  the  intensity  of  the  depression. 
The  following  table  shows  the  great  increase  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  particular  industries  : 

1  See  Report  no.  408  of  the  Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry, 
Oct.,  1921,  p.  41. 
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TABLE  XI 

Per  Cent  of  Decrease  in  Employment  in  Specified  Industries 
Between  January  1920  and  January  1921 


Industry 


Per  Cent  Decrease 


Mechanical  Industries  2 . 

Metal  products,  machinery,  electrical  and  foundry  products 

Building  trades  . 

Packing  and  food  products  . 

Textile  products,  clothing,  hosiery  and  underwear  .  . 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes . 

Automobiles  and  accessories . 

Lumber,  furniture  and  wood  products . 

Clay,  glass,  cement  and  stone  products . 


36.9 

30-5 

52-4 

19.0 

35-5 

349 

69.2 

32.3 

i9-3 


Average 


36.6 


The  figures  in  this  table  show  the  same  tendency  regarding 
unemployment  as  is  shown  by  the  unemployment  curve, 
namely,  that  there  was  an  unprecedented  increase  in  unem¬ 
ployment,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  decrease  in  employ¬ 
ment  between  January,  1920,  and  January,  1921.  During 
1921,  the  employment  curve  wavers*,  following  in  general, 
the  curve  of  business  conditions. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  effect  of  strikes  on 
employment  or  unemployment,  an  explanation  of  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  employment  curve  would  be  incomplete  with¬ 
out  calling  attention  to  the  influence  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  no  authority  to  require 
reports  relative  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  but  it  has.  kept  a 
record  of  all  strikes  that  have  come  to  its  attention.  The 
information  was  obtained  by  agents  of  the  Bureau,  reports 

1  See  American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  Sept.,  1921,  pp.  191-217. 

’Railroads  and  Mining  groups  are  not  included. 
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of  state  labor  boards,  lists  of  strikes  issued  by  various  trades 
and  labor  organizations,  clippings  from  newspapers,  labor 
periodicals,  etc.1  Many  of  the  smaller  and  less  important 
fluctuations  in  the  curve  are  probably  due  to  strikes  that 
happened  to  be  taking  place  in  the  industries  investigated  at 
the  time  of  the  investigation.  Since  the  figures  for  employ¬ 
ment  were  taken  from  the  pay-rolls  they  are  directly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  duration  of  the  strikes  as  well  as  the  number 
of  employees  out  on  strikes.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  employees  on  strike  between  1916  and  1921  : 

TABLE  XII 


Number  of  Persons  Involved  in  Strikes  and  Lockouts,  1916  to  1921  2 


Year 

Strikes 

Lockouts 

Total 

1916 . 

D546,735 

53>lS2 

L599,9i7 

1917  . 

1,208,121 

I9U33 

1,227,254 

191S . 

1,196,928 

43,o6i 

1,239,989 

1919 . 

3,992,585 

162,148 

4,154,733 

1920  . 

1,417,456 

17,736 

i,435d92 

1921  .  -  -  . 

998,805 

86,848 

1,085,653 

Total  .... 

10,370,630 

382,108 

10,742,738 

Table  XII  shows  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  on  strike  in  1919.  While  there  were  not  as  many 

JThe  number  of  strikes/and  lockouts  beginning  in  each  year  from  1916 
to  1921  inclusive  were  as  follows:  3,789  in  1916;  4,450  in  1917;  3,353 
in  1918;  3,577  in  1919;  3,254  in  1920;  and  2,267  in  1921.  More  strikes 
and  lockouts  were  begun  in  May  of  each  year,  than  in  any  other  month. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  many  union  contracts  ended  the  last  of 
April,  and  disagreements  in  drawing  up  new  contracts  led  to  an  in- 
increased  number  of  labor  disputes. 

2  See  Monthly  Labor  Review,  May,  1922,  p.  186.  Reliable  information 
concerning  strikes  and  lockouts  for  1915  is  not  available.  Data  for 
1922  are  not  available  except  for  a  few  months. 
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strikes  in  1919  as  there  were  in  1917,  there  were  a  larger 
number  of  persons  involved  and  the  strikes  were  of  longer 
duration.  The  influence  of  strikes  on  unemployment  can 
be  seen  better  by  comparing  the  number  of  persons  out  on 
strike,  with  the  duration  of  the  trikes  as  given  in  Table  XIII. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  influence  of  strikes  on  em¬ 
ployment  by  merely  giving  the  number  of  people  involved 
without  considering  the  duration  of  the  strike.  The  amount 
of  employment  might  be  decreased  much  more  by  a  few 
employees  out  for  a  long  time  than  by  a  large  number  out 
for  only  a  few  days. 


TABLE  XIII 


Duration  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts  1 


Time 

1916 
Per  cent 
of  total 

1917 
Per  cent 
of  total 

1918 
Percent 
of  total 

1919 
Per  cent 
of  total 

1920 
Per  cent 
of  total 

1921 
Per  cent 
of  total 

2  days  or  less  .... 

17.  2 

28.7 

24.0 

9-4 

11  -9 

8.3 

3  to  6  days . 

24-3 

18.9 

21-8 

14.2 

14  3 

12.7 

7  to  14  days  ... 

24.0 

21.4 

23.0 

18.8 

22.1 

16.7 

15  to  31  days  .... 

18. 1 

14.6 

17.2 

21.7 

19.5 

16.6 

32  to  91  days  .... 

10.3 

i  x.6 

10.5 

26.2 

20.7 

27.1 

92  to  200  days  .  .  . 

4.6 

3-9 

1. 8 

8-3 

9-3 

14.6 

Over  200  days .... 

1.0 

•7 

1.2 

1.2 

2.3 

3-9 

The  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  reported  between  1916  and  1921  without  information 
as  to  duration  is  as  follows:  13.9  per  cent  in  1916,  31.6  per 
cent  in  1917,  22.9  per  cent  in  1918,  14.8  per  cent  in  1919, 
26.2  per  cent  in  1920,  and  19.5  per  cent  in  1921. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  above  table 
is  the  relatively  large  number  of  strikes  that  lasted  for  a 

•Compiled  from  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  May,  1922,  p.  189.  In¬ 
cludes  only  those  strikes  and  lockouts  for  which  information  was  given 
as  to  duration. 
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very  short  period  of  time  in  19117  and  1918.  For  example, 
47.6  and  45.8  per  cent  of  the  strikes  for  1917  and  1918 
respectively  lasted  for  a  period  of  six  days  or  less.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  corresponding'  percentages  for  1919,  1920, 
and  1921  were  23.6,  26.2,  and  21.0  respectively. 

Ihe  above  two  tables,  taken  together,  indicate  that  em¬ 
ployment  statistics  were  influenced  much  more  by  the  strikes 
in  1919  and  1920  than  by  the  strikes  in  any  of  the  other 
years,  since  there  were  more  laborers  out  on  strike  during 
these  years,  and  since  the  strikes  were  of  longer  duration. 

The  large  number  of  strikes  during  1917  and  1918  that 
lasted  only  a  few  days  seems  to  indicate  that  the  employers 
were  meeting  many  of  the  workers’  demands,  and  also  in¬ 
dicates  the  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  of  laborers  in 
general. 

The  following  table  is  interesting  because  it  shows  the 
total  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  for  each  year  as  well 
as  the  principal  causes  of  strikes : 


TABLE  XIV 

The  Principal  Causes  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts  Beginning  in 
1916,  1917,  1918,  1919,  1920,  and  1921  1 


Causes 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Increase  of  wages.  , 

1301 

1571 

1397 

1074 

1327 

1,8 

Decrease  of  wages.  . 

35 

36 

36 

86 

141 

866 

Acts  of  employers.  . 

42 

357 

312 

286 

347 

175 

Acts  of  employees.  . 

495 

1253 

837 

1598 

877 

715 

Miscellaneous  .  .  . 

285 

421 

310 

28<; 

260 

233 

Not  reported  .  .  . 

631 

812 

461 

248 

302 

160 

Total  .... 

2789 

4450 

3353 

3577 

3254 

2267 

1  Compiled  from  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  June.  1920,  p.  204,  and 
May,  1922,  p.  185. 
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According  to  this  table,  the  largest  number  of  strikes  oc¬ 
curred  in  1917.  This  is  not  surprising  since  cost  of  living 
was  advancing  much  more  rapidly  than  union  wages  at 
this  time,  and  the  government  agencies  had  not  had  time 
to  work  out  standards:  and  methods  for  readily  adjusting 
disputes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  to  notice  in  the  above 
table  is  the  decrease  in  strikes  in  192:1  caused  by  demands 
for  higher  wages.  In  1917  there  were  1571  strikes  for 
increased  pay  as  compared  to  118  in  192:1.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  an  increase  in  number  of  strikes,  caused 
by  decreased  wages,  from  36  in  19 1 7  and  1918  to  866  in 
192:1.  This  seems  to  show  fairly  conclusively  that  the 
character  of  the  strikes  was  changing  from  the  offensive  to 
the  defensive. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  at  this  point  the  influence  of 
the  government  on  strikes.  Although  the  government 
agencies  for  adjusting  disputes,  declared  that  workers  in 
war  industries  should  not  go  on  strike,  and  the  various 
governmental  departments  and  commissions  cooperated  in 
an  effort  to  keep  down  strikes,  it  can  be  seen  from  Table 
XIV,  that  their  attempts  were  not  successful.  The  National 
War  Labor  Board,  for  example,  declared  that  no  strike 
should  be  called  when  a  decision  was  pending,  and  that 
both  sides:  should  abide  by  the  awards  of  the  Board.  Al¬ 
though  the  Board  had  no  compulsory  powers,  its  decisions 
were  often  enforced  by  extra-legal  methods.  For  instance, 
the  President,  who  had  gained  extreme  powers  during  this 
abnormal  period,  sometimes  brought  pressure  to  bear  in 
such  a  way  as  practically  to  give  compulsory  powers  to 
the  Board.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  striking 
machinists  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  The  machinists  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  award  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 
When  President  Wilson  heard  of  their  refusal  to  abide  by 
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the  decision  of  the  Board,  he  wrote  them  a  letter  ordering1 
them  to  return  to  work.  In  speaking  of  their  refusal  to 
accept  the  Board’s  award,  he  said : 

If  such  disregard  of  the  solemn  adjudication  of  a  tribunal 
to  which  both  parties  submitted  their  claims  be  temporized 
with,  agreements  become  mere  scraps  of  paper.  If  errors 
creep  into  awards,  the  proper  remedy  is  submission  to  the 
award  with  an  application  for  rehearing  to  the  tribunal.  But 
to  strike  against  the  award  is  disloyalty  and  dishonor.  .  .  . 

Therefore,  I  desire  that  you  return  to  work  and  abide  by 
the  award.  If  you  refuse,  each  of  you  will  be  barred  from! 
employment  in  any  war  industry  in  the  community  in  which 
the  strike  occurred  for  a  period  of  one  year.  During  that 
time  the  United  States  Employment  Service  will  decline  to 
obtain  employment  for  you  in  any  war  industry  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  under  the  War  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments,  the  Shipping  Boards,  the  Railroad  Administration, 
and  other  government  agencies,  and  the  draft  board  will  be 
instructed  to  reject  any  claim  of  exemption  based  on  your; 
alleged  usefulness  in  war  production. 

This  threat  practically  amounted  to  a  governmental  black¬ 
list  and  a  withdrawal  of  draft  exemption  on  industrial 
grounds,  and  shows  to  what  extreme  lengths  the  government 
was  ready  to  go  in  order  to  insure  continuous  production. 

Mr.  Bing  tells  how  the  “  draft  boards  were  used  in  many 
places  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation  and  to  break  up 
strikes,”  The  draft  boards  and  committees  that  had  juris¬ 
diction  over  questions  of  exemption  were  composed  largely 
of  lawyers  and  business  men  who  were  often  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  labor. 

The  rules  provided  that  if  a  worker  had  been  granted  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  draft  on  the  ground  of  his  industrial  need  to 
the  community  and  thereafter  left  his  job,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  employer  to  notify  the  draft  board  of  this  fact.  .  .  .  The 
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trouble  was  that  if  there  was  talk  of  a  strike,  the  employer 
would  threaten  the  worker  with  the  revocation  of  draft  ex¬ 
emption,  and  immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  strike 
would  notify  the  draft  board  that  the  men  had  left  his  em¬ 
ployment.  Thereupon,  the  board  would  quickly  put  him  back 
in  class  i-A  and  the  man  would  in  a  few  days  be  taken  to 
camp.  In  most  cases  the  draft  board  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  man  had  not  permanently  left  his  employment,  but 
that  he  was  taking  part  in  a  strike.1 

In  this  way,  many  skilled  men  who  were  needed  in  in¬ 
dustry  were  inducted  into  military  service.  While  such 
drastic  methods  of  intimidation  kept  some  men  from  going 
on  strikes,  it  probably  caused  more  harm  and  unemployment 
by  increasing  dissatisfaction  and  mobility,  than  it  did  good 
in  reducing  the  number  of  strikes  and  unemployment. 

’See  A.  M.  Bing,  War-Time  Strikes  and  Their  Adjustment,  pp.  233- 
234- 


CHAPTER  IV 


Labor  Mobility  and  Absenteeism 

A  study  of  labor  instability  shows  that  it  is  generally  the 
result  of  (i)  fluctuations  in  industrial  activity,  including 
seasonal  and  cyclical  changes,  which  cause  the  amount  of 
employment  available  for  workers  to  fluctuate,  (2)  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  the  workers  with  their  jobs,  and  (3)  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  of  employers  with  their  employees.  It  is  the  first  of 
■these  causes  that  is  of  interest  to  us  in  following  the  influence 
of  industrial  activity  upon  labor  mobility.1 

Labor  mobility,  as  the  term  is  used  here,  includes  both 
the  accessions  to  and  separations  from  industry  on  the  part 
of  the  workers.  The  quitting  rate,  lay-off  rate,  and  dis¬ 
charge  rate  taken  together  constitute  the  separation  rate. 
The  flux  rate  or  labor  flux  includes  both  the  separation  and 
accession  rates.  The  aggregate  number  of  hours  actually 
worked  by  all  of  the  employees  is  taken  as  the  standard  work 
force  with  which  the  number  of  labor  changes  is  compared. 
This  standard  is  used  because  it  “  is  a  genuine  standard  base, 
in  as  much  as  it  actually  represents  the  volume  of  employ¬ 
ment  or  the  amount  of  industrial  exposure.  This  base  at 
once  eliminates  all  inflation  due  to  ‘  dead  ’  and  ‘  broken-time  ’ 
names  on  pay-roll,  putting  establishments  with  varying 
amounts  of  employment  on  a  par  and  thus  making  possible 

1See  S.  H.  Slichter,  The  Turnover  of  Factory  Labor,  (New  York, 
1919),  Ch.  v,  for  a  discussion  of  causes  of  labor  turnover,  and  Paul  F. 
Brissenden  and  Emil  Frankel,  Labor  Turnover  in  Industry ,  (New  York, 
1922),  passim. 
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the  strictest  comparability "}  The  flux  rate  per  10,000 
labor  hours  is  equal  to  the 

accessions  +  separations  ,, 

- - — - — - - - - x  10,000;  the  accession 

number  of  labor  hours  worked 

,  ,  , ,  accessions  , ,  , , 

rate  equals  the  -  X  10,000;  the 

number  of  labor  hours 

separation  rate  equals  the  - separations -  x  10,- 

number  of  labor  hours 

000. 2  A  good  illustration  of  this  method  of  figuring 
labor  turnover  is  given  by  the  authors. 

A  separation  rate  of  1.0  per  full-year  (3,000  hour)  worker,  as 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  lately  computed  mobility 
rates,  or  a  separation  rate  (called  according  to  the  Rochester 
method  “  percentage  of  turnover”)  of  100  per  hundred  on 
the  work  force,  as  the  Bureau  formerly  figured  “  turnover  ”, 
are  both  equivalent  to  a  separation  rate  of  3.3  per  unit  of 
10,000  labor  hours.  .  .  ,3 

The  general  extent  of  mobility  is  figured  by  comparing* 
the  accessions  and  separations  in  a  given  period  with  the 
number  of  labor  hours  put  in  by  the  work  force  during 
that  period.  A  rate  of  3.3  is  equal  to  a  complete  turnover 
of  work  force,  because  a  full  year  for  one  laborer  con¬ 
stitutes  approximately  3,000  labor  hours.  When  there  is 
one  change  for  each  3,000  labor  hours  it  means  a  complete 

'See  Paul  F.  Brissenden  and  Emil  Frankel,  “The  Mobility  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Labor”,  Political  Science  Quarterly ,  Dec.,  1920,  p.  571. 

'Ibid,  Dec.,  1920,  pp.  566-600.  See  also  Paul  F.  Brissenden,  “  The 
Measurement  of  Labor  Mobility”,  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  June, 
I9c20,  pp.  441-476.  For  a  comparison  of  various  methods  of  figuring 
labor  turnover,  see  Monthly  Labor  Review,  June,  1918,  pp.  172-173,  and 
June,  1920,  p.  39.  See  also  American  Economic  Reviezu,  June,  1919. 
pp.  402-405,  December,  1919,  pp.  903-905,  and  March,  1920,  pp.  106-108. 

3  See  Paul  F.  Brissenden  and  Emil  Frankel,  “  Mobility  of  Labor  in. 
American  Industry,”  Monthly  Labor  Review,  June,  1920,  p.  39. 
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labor  turnover;  consequently  with  10,000  labor  hours,  a 
rate  of  3.3  means  a  complete  turnover  of  the  work  force. 
Some  writers  object  to  using  replacements  as  the  numerator, 
in  computing  labor  turnover;  but  there  is  little  objection  to 
using  the  average  number  on  the  pay-roll  as  a  denominator, 
for  the  use  of  average  attendance  as  the  denominator  con¬ 
fuses  absenteeism  and  turnover.1  They  hold  that  separa¬ 
tions  rather  than  replacements  should  be  used.  There  is 
very  little  difference  between  the  two  methods  when  the 
working  force  is  increasing,  since  more  are  being  hired  than 
are  leaving,  so  that  the  separation  rate  is  equal  to  the  re¬ 
placement  rate.  The  two  methods  differ  very  much,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  work  force  is  decreasing,  i.  e.,  when  more 
men  are  leaving  than  are  being  hired.  Separations  do  not 
equal  replacements  in  this  case. 

Those  who  favor  using  separations  as  a  measure  of  labor 
turnover  do  so  because  they  are  interested  primarily  in  the 
degree  to  which  employment  is  continuous.  “  The  use  of 
this  method,  however,  does  not  distinguish  between  (1)  the 
number  of  men  that  must  be  hired  to  maintain  a  working 
force  at  a  given  level  and  (2)  a  decrease  in  that  level”. 
Separations  include  both  of  these  factors,  but  the  causes  and 
cost  of  the  two  are  quite  different.  Separations  may  be 
due  to  a  reduction  of  working  force,  and  such  separations 
are  not  expensive  to  the  entrepreneurs,  while  replacements 
are  expensive,  due  to  the  cost  incurred  in  training  new  men. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  replacements  and  separations 
should  be  distinguished.  It  matters  very  little  what  names 
are  applied  to  these  phenomena,  as  long  as  it  is  made  clear 
just  what  is  meant  in  each  case.  If  one  wishes  to  speak  of 
the  separations  as  “  labor  turnover  ”,  then  one  should  use 
some  other  term  to  designate  replacements  per  se.  We  are 


'See  American  Economic  Review,  .March,  1920,  p.  106-108. 
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not  particularly  interested  here  in  the  rate  at  which  men 
are  leaving  industry,  but  rather  with  the  rate  at  which  those 
who  leave  are  replaced.  The  separations  due  to  a  reduction 
of  the  working  force,  are  not  replaced  and  are,  therefore, 
taken  care  of  by  the  unemployment  figures.  Other  separa¬ 
tions  are  replaced,  and  included  in  the  “  labor  turnover  ” 
as  the  term  is  used  in  these  pages. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  labor  turnover 
between  1916  and  1919.  The  figures  were  compiled  from 
data  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics : 


TABLE  XV 

Labor  Mobility  Rate  Per  10,000  Labor  Hours  and  Per  Cent 
of  Unnecessary  Changes  1 


Year 

Labor  Changes 

Accessions 

Separations 

Total  flux 

Per  cent  of 
actual  changes 
unnecessary 

I9U . 

2.6 

2.  T 

4-7 

1916 . 

4.6 

36 

8  2 

67 

I9U . 

4.6 

4-3 

8  9 

78 

1917-18  .  . 

6.9 

6.7 

13.6 

80 

1918  ...  .... 

58 

S-o 

10.8 

78 

1919 . 

3-o 

2.8 

5.8 

68 

These  figures  were  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  through  field  investigations  supplemented  by  cor¬ 
respondence.  The  survey  covered  approximately  260  estab¬ 
lishments  employing  over  500,000  workers  in  17  states.  In 
any  given  year  the  rate  of  turnover  is  represented  by  either 
the  accession  or  separation  rate,  depending  on  which  is  the 
smaller.  During  the  period,  1917-18, 

'See  Paul  F.  Brissenden  and  Emil  Frankel,  “Mobility  of  Labor  in 
American  Industry,”  Monthly  Labor  Review,  June,  1920,  p.  41. 
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there  were  more  than  four  labor  changes  for  each  full-year 
worker  in  the  aggregate  work  force.  This  is  as  if  during 
these  twelve  months  all  the  employees  had  left  their  jobs,  an 
entirely  new  set  had  come  in  to  fill  their  places,  and  afterward 
all  the  employees  in  this  second  set  had  left  their  jobs  and 
had  in  turn  been  fully  replaced  by  a  third  set  of  workers.1 

The  effect  of  industrial  conditions  on  -the  mobility  rate  is 
shown  by  the  marked  tendency  of  labor  turnover  to  increase 
during  the  period  of  industrial  activity.  Table  XV  shows 
that  the  rates  were  highest  during  the  period,  1917-18, 
when  the  demand  for  war  materials  and  necessities  caused 
a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  production.  It  was  also 
at  this  time  that  many  men  were  being  drafted  into  the  army 
and  their  plaoes  were  being  filled  by  women,  and  men  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  draft.  These  figures  were  taken  from  in¬ 
dustries  that  kept  records  of  their  labor  mobility,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  gave  more  attention  to  the 
problem  than  most  industries  do.  If  it  were  possible  to  get 
figures  for  the  majority  of  the  leading  industries  in  the 
country,  the  rate  of  turnover  would  without  doubt  be  much 
higher  than  the  above  figures  indicate.  Most  of  American 
industries  give  very  little  attention  to  their  labor  mobility 
and  its  control. 

A  study  of  mobility  rates  by  particular  industries  shows 
that  those  industries  most  closely  connected  with  producing 
war  necessities  had  the  highest  mobility  rates.  Examples 
of  such  industries  are  automobile,  chemical,  leather  and 
rubber  goods,  machine  manufacturing,  etc. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  25  to  35  per  cent  of  the  work 
force  must  be  replaced  each  year  due  to  the  necessary  separa¬ 
tions.  But  even  if  we  allow  for  this  necessary  replacement 
and  also  allow  for  the  necessary  increase  in  the  labor  force 


1  Brissenden  and  Frankel,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 
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to  take  care  of  the  expansion  in  industry  during  1917-18 
there  still  remain  many  changes  in  the  labor  f  orce  that  were 
not  necessary.  This  is  shown  by  the  figures  of  unnecessary 
labor  changes  in  the  table  above. 

During  the  year  1917-18,  the  rate  of  mobility  for  the 
unskilled  was  over  three  times  that  for  the  skilled.  The 
following  table  gives  the  mobility  rates  for  skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled  in  1917-18  : 

TABLE  XVI 


Rate  of  Mobility  per  10,000  Labor  Hours  in  1917-18 1 


Accessions 

Separations 

Flux 

Skilled . 

4-5 

5-i 

9.6 

Unskilled . 

14.9 

14-5 

29.4 

Total . 

6.7 

7-i 

13.S2 

This  high  rate  of  labor  mobility  and  turnover  is  significant 
because  of  the  costs  to  both  the  employers  and  the  employees. 
But  laborers  more  often  gain  than  lose  by  a  change  during 
periods  of  prosperity,  while  the  reverse  is  true  during  periods 
of  depression.  During  periods  of  industrial  activity,  a 
large  percent  of  turnover  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
workers.  They  change  usually  to  take  jobs  that  pay  more, 
but  their  gains  in  this  respect  are  often  more  than  offset  by 
enforced  separations  and  changes  during  periods  of  depres- 

*See  Monthly  Labor  Review,  June,  1920,  p.  46. 

2  The  difference  between  the  accession,  separation,  and  flux  rates  for 
1917-1918  given  in  Table  XV  and  in  this  table  is  probably  due  to 
some  workers  who  were  unclassified  according  to  skill,  and  therefore 
were  not  included  in  this  table,  but  were  included  in  computing  the} 
labor  mobility  rates  as  given  in  Table  XV. 
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sion.  Especially  was  this  true  in  the  last  'business  depres¬ 
sion  as  is  evidenced  by  the  unprecedented  unemployment  of 
the  latter  part  of  1920,  and  192.1.  In  general,  labor  mobility 
is  more  costly  to  employers!  than  it  appears  to  be  at  first 
sight.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  breaking  in  a  new1 
man  varies  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  dollars,  and  yet  the 
cost  of  labor  turnover  and  mobility  has  been  quite  generally 
ignored  by  employers  in  the  past.  But  as  production  has 
become  more  standardized  and  entrepreneurs  operate  on  a 
smaller  per-unit  profit,  the  problem|  of  costs  due  to  labor 
turnover  has  begun  to  attract  widespread  attention.1 

The  figures  of  labor  mobility  and  turnover  do  not  include 
the  transfer  of  men  from  one  department  to  another,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Slichter,  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as 
firing  and  then  rehiring  by  another  department.  He  con¬ 
siders  this  as  one  of  the  more  important  factors  in  labor 
turnover.2 

The  cost  of  labor  turnover  during  the  recent  period  of 
business  expansion  becomes  more  significant  if  we  consider 
the  cost  incident  to  training  new  men,  in  connection  with 
the  figures  for  unnecessary  labor  changes.  We  have  seen 
that  in  a  work  force  of  over  500,000  persons,  there  were 
more  than  four  labor  changes  for  each  full-year  worker 

’For  a  discussion  of  the  cost  of  labor  turnover  see  “Slichter,  op.  cit. 
passim”,  and  John  R.  Commons,  Trade  Unionism  and  Labor  Problems , 
Second  'Series  (New  York,  1921),  p.  158,  G.  .S.  Watkins,  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Labor  Problems  (New  York,  1922),  p.  260, 
and)  Monthly  Labor  Review,  June,  1918,  pp.  172-173. 

’It  hardly  seems  accurate  to  include  such  changes  in  labor  turnover. 
There  is  no  unemployment  caused  by  such  changes,  and  it  means  a 
saving  rather  than,  a  loss  to  the  employer,  when  the  worker  is  put  in 
the  place  where  he  is  best  suited.  Again,  labor  turnover  proper  means 
a  loss  to  the  employer,  due  to  idle  machinery,  while  changes  within  the 
industry  do  not  cause  such  a  loss.  Since,  therefore,  the  transfer  of  men 
from  one  department  to  another,  affects  unemployment  and  costs  so 
much  less  than  does  labor  turnover,  it  seems  that  the  two  should  not 
be  classed  together. 
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during  1917-1918. 1  This  is  the  same  as  if  three  different 
men  had  worked  at  each  job  during  the  year,  which  means 
that,  roughtly,  one  and  one  third  out  of  every  two  of  the 
changes  could  have  been  avoided,  because  they  were  due  to 
causes  and  conditions  that  should  be  eliminated.  If  it  costs 
on  an  average  between  fifty  and  three  hundred  dollars  to 
train  new  men,  it  can  be  seen  what  it  must  have  cost  to 
train  an  average  of  one  and  one  third  more  men  than  were 
necessary,  since,  according  to  the  figures,  approximately  two 
thirds  of  the  labor  changes  were  unnecessary.  If  we  take 
the  minimum  average  cost  of  fifty  dollars  per  man,  it  means 
that  the  cost  due  to  unnecessary  labor  turnover  in  the  estab¬ 
lishments  investigated  was  increased  on  the  average  by  sixty- 
five  dollars  for  every  job.  It  is  little  wonder  then  that  at 
least  some  employers  are  beginning  to  give  the  problem  ser¬ 
ious  attention.  Of  course  we  must  remember  that  not  all 
new  men  employed  have  to  be  trained.  A  large  percent  of  the 
labor  changes  are  often  among  men  who  are  trained  in  their 
respective  fields  and  can  go  to  a  new*  plant  and  take 
up  the  work  without  any  additional  cost  to  the  employer.  In 
such  cases,  the  cost  to  the  employer  is  incurred  because  of 
the  idle  machinery  until  the  vacancies  are  filled.  But  during 
the  war,  an  unusually  large  percent  of  the  new  men  employed 
in  the  various  plants  had  to  be  trained  for  the  work,  which 
increased  the  costs  to  the  employers. 

There  are  probably  two  reasons  why  this  problem  is  given 
more  consideration  now  than  in  the  past.  In  the  first  place, 
entrepreneurs  in  general  are  operating  on  a  smaller  margin 
of  profit  per  unit  now  than  ever  before.  This  is  due  to  more 
government  regulation  of  business,  to  better  standardized 
business  methods,  to  reduced  costs  of  production,  and  finally, 
to  a  realization  on  the  part  of  employers  that  often  a  greater 
profit  can  be  made  by  selling  larger  amounts  at  a  smaller 

’See  Table  xv  and  the  discussion  following. 
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profit  per  unit,  than  smaller  amounts  at  a  larger  profit. 
Since  they  are  operating  on  a  smaller  per-unit  profit,  it  causes 
them  to  give  more  attention  to  their  costs.  In  the  second 
place,  employers  are  less  likely  to  be  careful  about  their  costs 
in  time  of  business  expansion  than  they  are  in  times  of  de¬ 
pression.  But  in  times  of  depression,  there  is  very  little 
replacement  of  laborers,  or  labor  turnover  as  we  have  defined 
it.  1  herefore,  at  times  when  employers  are  forced  to  re¬ 
duce  their  costs,  there  is  very  little  labor  turnover,  and  when 
there  is  a  large  percent  of  turnover,  employers  have  less  in¬ 
ducement  to  reduce  costs. 

In  discussing  the  effect  of  labor  mobility  and  turnover 
upon  the  American  labor  movement,  it  is  necessary  to  say 
some  hing  concerning  voluntary  turnover,  which  has  a  pecu¬ 
liar  significance  in  its  effect  upon  employment,  and  also  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  workers  in  general.  In  a  study  of  volun¬ 
tary  labor  turnover  made  by  E.  J.  Benge,1  it  was  found  that 
those  employees  with  a  good  education  and  salary  had  a  re¬ 
latively  low  rate  of  turnover.  The  study  included  4,379 
employees,  of  which  3,984  were  white,  337  colored,  and  58 
unknown.  The  turnover  among  the  Negroes  was  higher 
than  among  the  whites.  According  to  years  of  education, 
tho~e  with  eight  years  had  the  highest  rate  of  turnover,  and 
it  decreased  very  rapidly  with  education  above  eight  years. 
Tho  e  with  high  wages  also  had  a  relatively  low  turnover 
rate  as  is  shown  by  Table  XVII.  According  to  the  table, 
laborers  who  were  receiving  more  than  sixty  cents  per  hour, 
had  a  much  lower  voluntary  turnover  rate  than  those  who 
were  rece’ving  less.  If  we  consider  what  this  means  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  labor  movement,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  dissatisfaction  among  poorly  paid  workers  is  much 

1 E.  J.  Benge.  “How  to  Analyze  the  Working  Force”,  Management 
Eng'meer'ng ,  Feb.,  1922,  pp.  79-84.  Mr.  Benge  is  Director  of  Office 
Employment  for  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company. 
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greater  than  among  the  higher  paid  laborers.  In  other 
words,  dissatisfaction  among  the  laboring  classes  tends  to 
vary  inversely  with  their  wages.  We  can,  therefore,  see 


TABLE  XVII 

Analysis  of  Voluntary  Turnover  According  to  Wages  Per  Hour1 
(Jan.  to  May  1921  inclusive ) 


Wages 

Cts.  Per  Hr. 

Resigned 

On  Roll 

Turnover 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

20  to  29 . 

6 

0.9 

39 

•  9 

15-3 

3°  39 . 

28 

4-3 

212 

4.8 

13.2 

40  to  49 . 

401 

61.9 

2173 

49.6 

18.4 

50  to  59 . 

138 

21.3 

888 

20.3 

15.6 

60  to  69 . 

35 

5-4 

540 

12.3 

6.5 

70  to  79 . 

4.8 

35i 

8.0 

8.8 

80  to  89 . 

•  • 

9 

0.2 

90  to  99 . 

. 

.  . 

3 

0.1 

Piece  work . 

9 

1.4 

64 

i-5 

t3-! 

Unknown  . 

* 

‘  * 

IOO 

2.3 

Total . 

648 

100 

4379 

100 

14.8 

that  labor  troubles  will  of  necessity  become  worse  during 
periods  when  cost  of  living  is  rising  faster  than  wages,  for 
the  real  wages  are  falling  at  such  times.  In  periods  of  fall¬ 
ing  prices  when  employers  attempt  to  reduce  wages,  the 
workers  immediately  feel  that  a  reduction  in  their  money 
wage  means  a  still  greater  reduction  in  purchasing  power, 
since  they  are  inclined  to  think  of  their  income  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents.  In  other  words,  a  high  rate  of  voluntary 
turnover  usually  means  a  high  degree  of  dissatisfaction, 
which  in  turn  causes  an  increased  number  of  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  with  their  attending  unemployment.  Such  conditions 

1  The  figures  in  the  table  are  not  applicable  to  industry  in  general, 
except  in  so  far  as  this  one  plant  was  representative. 
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tend  to  increase  the  misunderstanding  and  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employees.  When  we  consider  that  the 
figures  of  voluntary  turnover  were  taken  from  the  period 
between  January  and  May,  1921,  they  have  still  greater 
significance.  This  was  a  period  of  business  depression  and 
unemployment.  Laborers  were  not  ready  to  give  up  their 
places  unless  they  had  very  goood  reasons  for  doing  so. 
Therefore,  the  large  amount  of  voluntary  turnover  at  this 
time  tends  to  emphasize  still  more  the  extent  of  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  that  must  have  prevailed  among  the  workers. 

In  periods  of  prosperity  when  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  steady, 
well-trained,  and  efficient  labor  force,  the  employers’  posi¬ 
tion  is  relatively  weakened  and  that  of  the  workers’  streng¬ 
thened.  Thus  the  labor  movement  gained  in  strength  de¬ 
cidedly  during  the  period  of  prosperity  when  employers  were 
willing  to  concede  and  grant  many  of  the  demands  of  labor 
in  an  effort  to  keep  a  steady  labor  force,  because  a  cessation 
of  work  at  this  time  meant  a  large  loss  in  profits  to  the 
employing  class. 

Reliable  statistics  relating  to  labor  turnover  from  1919  to 
date  are  not  available,  but  the  figures  of  unemployment  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression  show  that  the  separation  rate  increased 
very  much  while  practically  no  new  men  were  added  until 
the  latter  part  of  1921  when  the  trough  of  the  depression 
was  passed.  This  means  that  the  replacement  rate  of  labor 
turnover  was  practically  negligible  during  this  period.  Wage- 
earners,  in  general,  were  trying  to  hold  their  jobs  and  the 
gains  that  they  had  made  during  the  period  of  prosperity. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  character  of  the  strikes  which  took 
place  during  this  time.  Most  of  the  strikes  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  on  the  part  of  workers  were  due  to  wage  cuts  rather 
than  refusal  of  employers  to  raise  wages.  In  other  words, 
the  labor  movement  was  now  characterized  by  the  employers 
taking  the  offensive  and  the  employees  the  defensive. 
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Closely  connected  with  labor  mobility  is  the  problem  of 
labor  absenteeism.  Some  writers  make  little  or  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  two,  but  if  we  define  labor  absenteeism  a9 
either  the  voluntary  or  involuntary  absence  of  employees 
from  work  while  their  names  are  carried  on  the  pay-roll,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  two  terms  are  not  synonymous  and,  there¬ 
fore  should  not  be  treated  as  if  they  were.  J.  D.  Hacked 
defines  absenteeism  as  a  “  temporary  cessation  of  work  for 
not  less  than  one  whole  working  day  on  the  initiative  of  the 
worker  when  his  presence  in  the  plant  is  expected  by  the 
employer  ”.1  It  is  -true  that  often  employees  are  carried  on 
the  pay-roll  and  treated  as  absentees  when  they  have  per¬ 
manently  severed  their  connection  with  the  plant,  but  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  keep  up  with  their  employees 
is  not  sufficient  justification  for  failing  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  -the  two  terms. 

Labor  absenteeism  is  directly  responsible  for  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  labor  turnover,  because,  as  has  been  said,  “  the 
absent  employee  of  to-day  is  quite  likely  to  become  a  factor 
in  the  labor  mobility  of  -to-morrow  ”.  Especially  is  this 
true  during  periods  of  prosperity,  for,  if  jobs  are  plentiful, 
the  more  the  wage-earner  stays  away  from  his  work,  the 
more  likelihood  there  is  that  he  will  give  up  his  place  and  seek 
new  employment.  While  there  are  few  available  figures 
on  which  an  estimate  can  be  based,  it  is  well  known  that 
much  of  the  labor  absenteeism  during  the  war  was  due  to 
men  voluntarily  staying  away  from  work  in  order  to 
seek  positions  elsewhere  that  would  pay  higher  wages;  and 
such  absenteeism  invariably  increases  the  percentage  of  labor 
turnover.  Mr.  Hacked  estimates  that  under  normal  con- 


•See  J.  D.  Hackett,  “Absenteeism:  A  Quantitative  Study”,  Manage¬ 
ment  Engineering,  Feb.,  1922,  p.  85.  Mr.  Hackett  is  Lecturer  on  Labor 
and  Employment  Management  at  New  York  University,  and  President 
of  the  Personnel  Managers’  Club  of  Queens  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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ditions  absenteeism  will  not  exceed  six  per  cent  and  any 
absenteeism  above  this  is  abnormal  and  preventable.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  when  there  was  opportunity  for  laborers  to 
work  overtime  and  draw  time  and  a  half  pay  for  such  work, 
they  could  often  keep  up  their  wage  by  working  a  few  hours 
overtime  and  then  absenting  themselves  from  work  for  one 
or  two  days  per  week.  In  the  investigation  where  498,480 
hours  were  worked  during  the  week,  42,480  were  overtime 
hours,  and  it  was  estimated  that  absenteeism  accounted  for 
the  loss  of  89,376  hours  during  the  week.1  Men  who  work 
steadily  and  are  familiar  with  the  machinery  are  much  more 
productive  and,  therefore,  are  less  costly  to  the  establishment 
than  substitutes. 

Very  few  establishments  have  attempted  to  keep  records 
of  the  number  of  absentees,  and  in  cases  where  such  rec¬ 
ords  have  been  kept,  various  methods  have  been  used  for 
measuring  absenteeism,  so  that  there  are  few  reliable  data 
that  can  be  used  for  comparative  purposes.  Some  of  the 
establisments  that  have  given  special  attention  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  employees,  and,  therefore, 
keep  the  pay-roll  relatively  free  from  “dead  timber”,  i.  e., 
men  who  are  still  carried  on  the  pay-roll,  but  who  have 
actually  severed  their  connection  with  the  plant;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  some  establishments  make  no  special  effort 
to  eliminate  the  “  dead  timber  ”  and  count  as  absentees  all 
whose  names  appear  on  the  pay-roll,  but  who  do  not  report 
for  work.  Consequently,  statistics  gathered  by  these  two 
methods  are  not  strictly  comparable  and  are  valuable  only 
as  indicating  general  tendencies. 

The  amount  of  absenteeism  varies,  as  in  the  case  of  lalxjr 
mobility,  with  the  climatic  conditions,  personnel  of  the  plant, 
character  of  the  business,  etc.,  a9  well  as  with  changes  in 
industrial  conditions.  The  following  table  shows  the  trend 


1  See  Hackett  Management  Engineering,  loc.  cit.,  p.  86. 
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of  absenteeism  in  a  representative  plant  from  May,  1916  to 
April,  1919: 


TABLE  XVIII 


Absenteeism  in  an  Automobile  Manufacturing  Establishment, 
May,  1916-ApRiL,  1919  1 


Year  and  Month 

Average  No. 
of  Employees 

Absentees 

Labor 
Flux  Per 

1 0, 000 

on  Pay-roll 

Number 

Percentage  * 

Labor 

Hours 

1916 

May  . 

31294 

1962 

6-3 

4.6 

June . 

32898 

1820 

5-5 

4-3 

luly . 

34231 

2412 

7-i 

2.4 

August  .  .  ... 

34012 

2443 

7.2 

1.9 

September . 

35545 

1806 

5-i 

4-7 

October . 

38494 

1849 

4.8 

5-3 

November . 

40439 

2055 

5-i 

i-5 

December  .... 

40712 

1958 

4.9 

1.0 

Average.  .  .  . 

35954 

2038 

5-7 

6-3 

1917 

January . 

40189 

2005 

5.0 

1.3 

February . 

41189 

2344 

5*7 

1.2 

March . 

40833 

2227 

5-5 

1.2 

April . 

36726 

2338 

6.4 

2.7 

May . 

38373 

1677 

4-4 

3.0 

June . 

36923 

1505 

4.1 

2-5 

July . 

36148 

1647 

4.6 

1.7 

August . 

35886 

2571 

7.2 

2.9 

September . 

35445 

1893 

5-3 

2.5 

3.0 

October . 

3546i 

1325 

3-7 

November . 

35124 

1087 

3- 1 

2.0 

December . 

34370 

1235 

3-6 

1.4 

Average.  .  .  . 

37223 

1821 

4-9 

2. 1 

See  Emil  Frankel,  “Labor  Absenteeism”,  Journal  of  Political 
Economy.  June,  1921,  pp.  487-499.  The  table  is  reproduced  on  p.  491 
from  unpublished  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

1  Computed  by  dividing  the  number  of  absentees  by  the  average  number 
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1918 

January  .  .  . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May  . 

Tune . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October  .... 

November  .... 
December . 

34040 

33873 

33438 

33318 

33534 

33118 

32701 

32074 

3330 

35503 

37518 

36865 

1621 

1230 

1293 

2117 

1347 

1093 

2402 

1306 

1450 

1905 

2841 

7830 

4.8 

3-6 

3-9 

6.4 

4.0 

3-2 

7-3 

4.1 

4.4 

5-4 

7.6 

2. 1 

1.2 

1.2 

2.2 

4- 3 

5- 8 

6.2 

3-i 

7.2 

6.0 

7-5 

5-5 

3-8 

Average.  .  .  . 

34109 

2198 

6.4 

4  6 

1919 

January . 

36845 

2666 

7.2 

2.3 

February . 

36812 

2176 

5-9 

2.0 

March . 

37967 

2629 

6.9 

5.8 

April . 

4IOOI 

2734 

6.7 

9-i 

Average.  .  .  . 

38156 

2551 

6-7 

5.0 

According  to  the  table,  the  percent  of  absenteeism  for 
the  period  covered  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  2.1  in  De¬ 
cember,  1918,  to  a  maximum  of  7.6  per  cent  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  labor-flux  rates  and  the  percents  of  absenteeism, 
but  since  the  two  sets  of  figures  are  computed  on  different 
bases,  they  are  not  comparable  except  as  to  general  trend. 

on  the  pay-roll.  In  computing  the  percentages,  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  actual  number  of  days  that  each  employee  lost  had  been 
given,  for  often  the  number  of  days  which  an  employee  loses  is  more 
significant  than  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  an  absentee.  One  man  might 
be  absent  two  days  while  another  is  absent  ten,  yet  each  is  reported 
as  an  absentee.  But  in  the  absence  of  detailed  data  relative  to  the 
number  of  days  that  each  worker  lost,  the  method  of  computation'  used 
here  gives  the  best  basis  for  comparison  of  absenteeism  at  different 
times.  1 
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It  seems  that  April  is,  in  general,  a  month  of  extensive 
absenteeism,  but  this  is  to  be  expected,  since  many  union 
contracts  end  the  last  of  April  and  workers  shift  to  other 
employments  when  not  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  new1 
agreements  which  are  often  drawn  up  in  April.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  discussing  the  number  of  strikes,  the 
same  influence  was  found  to  be  present.1  The  large  amount 
of  absenteeism  in  the  summer  months  was  probably  due  to 
the  warm  weather. 

In  a  car-building  plant  employing  an  average  number  of 
8103  persons,  the  per  cent  of  absenteeism  reached  18.1  in 
January,  1918,  which  is  explained  by  the  heatless  days  in 
cold  weather  during  the  month. 

Mr.  Hackett  made  a  study  of  the  absenteeism  of  men  and 
women  in  various  industries  and  found  that  the  percentage 
of  abseenteeism  for  women  was  higher  than  that  for  men. 
The  results  of  his  study  are  shown  in  Table  XIX.  It  would 
seem  from  this  table  that,  if  absenteeism  is  responsible  for 
a  large  per  cent  of  labor  mobility,  the  mobility  rate  for 
women  should  be  higher  than  that  for  men.  This  is  not 
the  case,  however,  since  much  of  the  absenteeism  of  women 
is  involuntary,  due  to  illness,  bad  weather,  etc.,  which  are 
unavoidable  on  the  part  of  the  employee.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  men  are  much  more  mobile  than  women,  much  of 
their  absenteeism  is  voluntary  and  results  in  an  increase  of 
labor  mobility.  Involuntary  absenteeism  does  not  usually 
lead  to  labor  mobility,  while  voluntary  absenteeism  does. 


1  See  footnote,  chapter  iii,  p.  61. 
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TABLE  XIX 

Percentage  of  Absenteeism  Among  Men  and  Women  1 


..... 

Absentees 

Nature  of  Business 

Year 

Male 

Female 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Manufacturing . 

War  materials . 

Shell  factory . 

Unknown  . 

Rubber  factory . 

Rubber  factory . 

1919 
191S 
191S 

1920 

1919 

1920 

190 

9068 

4.52 

10.09 

5-3° 

6.01 

4.52 

4-32 

188 

3721S 

5-75 

18.40 

7.80 

15  21 
8.06 
7-55 

Another  investigation  of  absenteeism  in  a  plant  employing 
an  average  of  6,700  persons,  showed  that  absenteeism  in¬ 
creased  during  the  period  of  business  expansion,  and  de¬ 
creased  when  the  depression  began.2  This  investigation 
covered  a  period  of  twenty-eight  months  and  included  in  the 
beginning,  a  period  of  rapid  business  expansion,  and  also  took 
in  part  of  the  depression.  It  included  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  influenza  epidemic,  and  all  of  the  second  year  of  the 
epidemic.  This  probably  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the 
time  lost  due  to  sickness.  Of  the  6,700  persons  employed, 
sixty-five  per  cent  were  males  and  thirty-five  per  cent  females. 
Classified  according  to  length  of  sendee,  twenty-eight  per 
cent  were  employed  less  than  one  year,  eighteen  per  cent 
from  one  to  two  years,  seventeen  per  cent  from  two  to  three 

1  See  Hackett.  Management  Engineering ,  Joe.  cit.,  p.  87. 

1 R.  ,S.  Quinby,  “  Industrial  Absenteeism,  Its  Causes  and;  Losses  ”, 
Management  Engineering ,  October,  1921,  pp.  213-216.  See  also  “A 
Study  in  Labor  Mobility  ”,  Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  September,  1922,  pp.  166-255,  and  November,  1922, 
pp.  191-221. 
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years,  twenty  per  cent  from  three  to  five  years,  five  per  cent 
from  five  to  ten  years,  and  twelve  per  cent  over  ten  years. 
These  figures  show  that  the  employees  were  not  unusually 
restless,  hut  constituted  a  relatively  stable  group  of  workers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  working  time 
lost  by  the  employees : 


TABLE  XX 

Per  Cent  Working  Time  Lost  by  Employees  from 
January  i,  1919,  to  April  30,  1921 


Causes 

Per  Cent  of 
Working  Time  Lost 

Per  Cent  of 

All  Time  Lost 

Sickness . 

2.036 

37.06 

Industrial  accidents . 

0.139 

2.52 

Non-Industrial  accidents  .... 

0.079 

1 .44 

Personal  reasons . 

3.240 

58.98 

Total . 

5-494 

100.00 

According  to  this  table,  more  time  was  lost  for  personal 
reasons  than  for  any  other  cause.  This  is  more  significant 
when  we  consider  that  the  investigation  covered  two  in¬ 
fluenza  epidemics.  It  would  thus  seem  that  sickness  is 
the  cause  of  the  greatest  absence  from  work  on  the  part 
of  the  employees.  It  was  found  that  the  men  lost  an 
average  of  five  days  per  year  on  account  of  sickness, 
while  women  lost  an  average  of  eight  and  three  fourths  days. 
The  investigation  showed  that  absenteeism  due  to  personal 
reasons  fluctuated  with  the  changes  in  business  conditions, 
increasing  with  business  expansion  and  decreasing  with  the 
business  depression. 

While  these  few  isolated  investigations  are  not  large  or 
comprehensive  enough  to  be  used  as  proof,  they  show  gen¬ 
eral  tendencies  in  absenteeism.  In  general,  they  show  that 
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voluntary  absenteeism  tends  to  vary  directly  with  business 
prosperity  and  inversely  with  business  depression.  The 
figures  show  that  the  laboring  class  as  a  whole  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  period  of  prosperity  during  the  war  and  in¬ 
creased  the  amount  of  their  leisure  time  by  voluntarily  stay¬ 
ing  away  from  work.  This  tended  to  increase  their  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  old  conditions,  and  caused  them  to  be 
more  emphatic  in  their  demands  for  more  leisure.  Their 
desires  in  this  respect  were  expressed  by  their  demands  for 
the  eight-hour  day,  and  in  some  instances,  for  the  six-hour 
day  and  for  a  five  and  one  half  day  week. 


CHAPTER  V 


Changes  in  Attitude  and  Policies  of  Labor, 
1915-1922 

With  the  advent  of  the  period  of  prosperity,  wage-earners 
were  not  long  in  taking  advantage  of  their  increased  strength. 
Their  determination  to  protect  their  rights  and  'better  their 
standards  and  conditions  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
declaration  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  approved  by  the  March  12,  1917,  Con¬ 
ference: 

Labor  has  now  reached  an  understanding  of  its  rights,  of  its 
powers  and  resources,  of  its  value  and  contribution  to  society, 
and  must  make  definite  constructive  proposals. 

....  Wage-earners  in  war  times  must,  as  has  been  said, 
keep  one  eye  on  the  exploiters  at  home  and  the  other  upon 
the  enemy  threatening  the  national  government.  Such  ex¬ 
ploitation  made  it  impossible  for  a  warring  nation  to  mobilize 
effectively  its  full  strength  for  outward  defense. 

We  maintain  that  it  is  the  fundamental  step  in  preparedness 
for  the  nation  to  set  its  own  house  in  order  and  to.  establish 
a  home  justice  in  relations  between  men.  Previous  wars,  for 
whatever  purpose  waged,  developed  new  opportunities  for 
exploiting  wage-earners.  .  .  . 

We  hold  that  if  workers  may  be  asked  in  time  of  national 
peril  or  emergency  to  give  more  exhausting  service  than  the 
principles  of  human  welfare  warrant,  that  service  should  be 
asked  only  when  accompanied  by  increased  guarantees  and 
safe-guards,  and  when  the  profits  which  the  employers  shall 
86  [282 
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secure  from  the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged  have  been 
limited  to  fixed  expenses.1 

i  he  declaration  continues  with  the  statement  that  it  is 
fundamental  for  the  government  to  cooperate  with  organized 
labor  for  industrial  as  well  as  military  service,  and  that 
labor  should  be  represented  on  boards  and  agencies  deter¬ 
mining  policies  of  national  defense.  This  shows  that 
organized  labor,  while  it  had  a  certain  patriotism,  was 
eager  to  improve  its  status  as  much  as  possible.  Labor's 
demand  for  reforms  increased  as  time  went  on,  and  the 
feeling  of  patriotism  became  less  and  less  influential  in 
keeping  down  labor  demands  and  labor  troubles. 

The  quotation  represents  the  prevalent  attitude  of  the 
wage  earners  during  the  period  of  industrial  expansion, 
d  hey  saw  that  this  was  the  opportune  time  to  improve  their 
status  and  they  were  determined  to  do  so.  They  felt  that 
the  employers  were  making  large  profits,  and  they,  therefore, 
expected  increased  remuneration  and  recognition  for  their 
efforts  and  sacrifices.  Mr.  James  O’Connell,  President  of 
the  Metal  Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  expressed  the  idea  in  a  speech  before  the  Boiler¬ 
makers’  Convention  in  1917  as  follows: 

Now  I  want  you  to  get  it  into  your  heads  ....  to  talk  about 
dollars,  not  pennies,  in  your  organization.  .  .  .  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  presented  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  Government,  practically  a  union  contract  signed 
between  the  government  and  the  officers  of  the  Department 
and  affiliated  organizations,  practically  requiring  that  the  ship¬ 
builders  of  America  come  to  Washington  and  put  their  feet 
under  the  tables  with  labor  leaders  to  settle  their  troubles.  .  .  . 
Uncle  Sam  is  paying  the  expenses  of  union  committees  to 

'“American  Laborer’s  Position  in  Peace  or  in  War”,  American 
Federationist,  April,  1917,  PP-  269-281. 
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come  to  Washington  and  meet  the  employers.  Isn’t  that  a 
pretty  good  union  agreement?  That  is  only  the  beginning. 

Now,  I  hope  the  Boilermakers,  in  Convention  here,  will  get 
in  their  minds  that  beautiful  thought  of  “  more  ”.  Place  your 
officers  in  a  position  to  go  out  and  demand,  and  then  back) 
them  up.  Give  them  your  united  and  undivided  support. 
And  in  this  crisis,  instead  of  our  power  being  lessened,  we  will 
come  out  after  the  war  is  over  bigger  and  greater  and  grander 
and  better  understood  than  we  ever  were  before.1 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  workers  were  not  satisfied 
merely  with  wage  increases  which,  for  some  industries,  tended 
to  lag  behind  the  cost  of  living.  They  were  demanding  re¬ 
presentation  in  industry  and  redress  for  long-standing  griev¬ 
ances.  In  other  words,  they  were  now  fighting  for  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  they  were  determined  to  have  recognized,  namely, 
workers’  representation  in  those  matters  in  which  the  wage 
earners  were  directly  concerned.  They  began  by  demanding 
that  labor  managers  be  substituted  for  foremen.  This,  it 
was  hoped,  would  eliminate  “  driving  ”  and  many  labor  dis¬ 
putes  resulting  therefrom,  by  creating  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  between  employer  and  employee.  Some  form  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  was  also  demanded  that  would  mean  labor 
representation  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

During  1917  and  1918,  many  of  the  demands  of  the  wage 
earners  were  granted  by  the  employers  without  much  op¬ 
position.  It  seemed  that  both  the  public,  as  such,  and  the 
employers  had  taken  a  more  sympathetic  and  conciliatory 
attitude  toward  labor,  which  promised  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  labor.  This  was  due,  first,  to  the  great 
scarcity  of  labor  during  1917  and  1918.  It  was  a  time  when 
interruption  of  industrial  production  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  government,  for  it  would  interfere  with  the  carrying 

‘From  a  speech  by  James  O'Connell  published  in  the  Boilermakers’ 
Journal,  Oct.,  1917. 
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on  of  the  war  to  a  successful  close;  and  it  would  be  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  employers  from  the  standpoint  of  profit.  The  entre- 
preneural  class  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  government,  was 
eager  to  avert  any  labor  dispute  that  might  lead  to  a  further 
labor  shortage.  It  was  also  realized  that  at  this  time  strikes 
were  more  costly  to  the  employers  and  the  government  than 
to  the  laborers.  W hen  laborers  left  a  plant  there  were  no 
others  to  take  their  places,  and  there  was  not  a  possibility 
of  starving  them  into  returning,  because  there:  were  too 
many  other  places  open,  and  because  an  interruption  in  pro¬ 
duction  could  not  be  permitted.  In  the  second  place,  there 
actually  seemed  to  be  growing  up  more  of  a  cooperative 
spirit  between  the  employers  and  employees.  The  old  type 
of  employer,  who  believed  his  business:  was  his  to  run  as  he 
pleased  regardless  of  whom  it  inconvenienced,  had  been  re¬ 
placed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  new  type  of  employer  who 
realized,  at  least  to  some  extent,  that  production  is  directly 
tied  up  with  social  welfare  and  should  be  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  consumption,  as  well  as  of  profit.  These 
employers  also  thought  that  “  driving  ”  by  the  foreman  was 
a  bad  policy,  since  human  psychology  is  such  that  it  naturally 
resents  such  methods,  and  since  the  organized  workers  were 
too  strong  at  this  time  to  be  ruled  by  force.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  felt  that  labor  efficiency  would  be  increased  if  the 
foreman  was  replaced  by  the  labor  manager.  This,  it  was 
thought,  would  also  help  to  pave  the  way  for  better  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  employer  and  employee,  since  the  workers 
now  had  to  be  consulted  rather  than  driven. 

As  soon  as  the  adjustment  agencies  were  created,  they 
took  up  the  problem  of  settling  disputes,  and  immediately 
laid  down  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  which  was 
soon  quite  generally  accepted.  It  took  several  months  to 
get  their  machinery  for  adjustment  organized  and  working 
efficiently.  In  the  meantime,  the  employers  began  to  feel 
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that  the  workers  were  being'  granted  too  many  concessions. 
They  also  realized  that  both  the  numerical  and  actual 
strength  of  the  labor  organizations!  was  Increasing  with  un¬ 
precedented  rapidity.  Therefore,  when  the  labor  shortage 
was  relieved  somewhat  by  women  coming  into  industry  in 
increasing  numbers,  and  especially  after  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice,  employers  made  a  determined  stand  against  any 
increase  in  the  powers  of  labor.  Their  attitude  toward  labor 
soon  became  almost  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  during  the 
first  years  of  the  period  of  prosperity  when  they  were  readily 
granting  many  of  the  workers’  demands. 

The  fact  that  'organized  labor  understood  the  situation  and 
expected  increased  opposition  from  the  employers',  is  shown 
by  the  following : 

“  Before  the  war  was  ended,  and  while,  under  pressure  of 
war  necessity  the  dominating  industrial  combinations  were 
compelled  to  deal  with  some  fairness  in  their  relations  with 
labor,  the  threat  was  commonly  made,  ‘  wait  until  the  war 
is  over  ’  ”.1 

Various  methods,  were  used,  including  much  propaganda, 
to  combat  the  growing  strength  of  the  workers.  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  time  was  filled  with  writings  on  such  subjects  as 
What  the  Workers  Want,”  “  Representation  in  Industry  ”, 
“  Reaching  the  Mainsprings  of  the  Wills  of  the  Workers  ”, 
and  “  Bridging  the  Gulf  Between  Labor  and  Capital  ”.  This 
unprecedented  and  widespread  interest  in  the  workers’  wel¬ 
fare  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  period  of  prosperity,  was  due  to  their  desire  to  forestall 
a  general  recognition  of  the  closed  shop.  The  workers  con¬ 
tended  that  effective  collective  bargaining  and  the  open  shop 
were  incompatible,  and  that  harmony  in  industry  between 
employers  and  employees  was  impossible  under  open-shop 

’Samuel  Gompers,  “The  Conspiracy  Against  Labor”,  American 
Federationist,  Oct.,  1922,  pp.  721-739. 
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conditions.  The  empolyers  felt,  that  by  accepting  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  collective  bargaining,  they  would  have  the  weight 
of  public  opinion  in  their  favor,  and  could  thereby  better 
defeat  the  workers’  demand  for  the  closed  shop. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  workers  continued  to  demand 
more  control  and  .higher  pay,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
soldiers  were  being  discharged  and  returned  to  industrial 
pursuits,  their  demands  were  met  by  greater  and  more  de¬ 
termined  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  employers.  It  was 
realized  that  these  demands  were  not  mere  threats  of  a  few 
dissatisfied  radicals,  but  that  they  represented  the  feeling 
and  desires  of  a  great  body  of  strongly  organized  workers, 
headed  by  extremely  able  and  capable  leaders,  and  backed  up 
by  no  small  degree  of  favorable  public  opinion.  Especially 
was  this  true  during  1919  and  the  first  part  of  1920,  when 
the  struggle  reached  its  height. 

Business  men  were  surprised  to  find  that  in  many  cases 
the  workers  were  better  informed  on  industrial  conditions 
than  the  employers  themselves,  and  that  the  labor  leaders  had 
scientifically  prepared  statistics  to  prove  their  arguments. 
They  had  employed  expert  economic  and  legal  talent  to  re¬ 
present  them.  Men  like  Dr.  Lauck,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Economics  at  Washington,  were  employed  to  make 
special  studies  and  present  statistics  in  behalf  of  the  workers. 

The  employers  did  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  the 
increasing  supply  of  labor  during  the  latter  part  of  1919, 
and  1920  to  wrest  from  the  workers  some  of  the  powers  and 
concessions  that  the  latter  had  gained  during  the  period  of 
prosperity.  One  method  was  that  used  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  in  destroying  what  little  headway  the 
workers  had  made  in  collective  bargaining.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  publicly  admitted  the  right  of  workers  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively,  but  refused  to  consult  with  union  re¬ 
presentatives  from  the  outside.  In  other  words,  the  United 
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States  Steel  Corporation  outwardly  accepted  the  principle 
of  collective  bargaining,  hut  actually  never  allowed  it  to  work 
in  practice,  because,  since  outside  representatives  were  barred 
from  meeting  with  the  company  officials,  it  meant  that  the 
Corporation  dictated  the  choice  of  the  workers’  representa¬ 
tives  as  well  as  the  votes  of  these  representatives  after  they 
were  chosen.  Many  other  industries  used  the  same  method 
for  breaking  up  effective  collective  bargaining,  by  control¬ 
ling  the  election  and  votes  of  the  labor  representatives. 

The  steel  strike  was  the  cause  of  the  calling  of  President 
Wilsons  first  Industrial  Conference,  and  it  was  the  em¬ 
ployers’  determined  stand,  headed  by  Judge  Gary,  against  the 
rights  of  workers  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  who  were  freely  chosen  by  both 
sides,  that  caused  the  conference  to  fail  to  accomplish  any 
more  than  it  did.  They  felt  that  collective  bargaining  based 
upon  unionism  was  dangerous  to  the  open-shop  principle, 
which  they  were  determined  to  protect  at  all  costs. 

It  was  this  determination  of  the  employers  to  enforce  open 
shop  conditions,  that  caused  them  to  adopt  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  in  an  entirely  different  form  from  the  way  in  which 
it  was  adopted  in  England.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Whitley  Committee,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  English 
system  of  collective  bargaining,  both  the  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  were  to  organize.  The  plan  called  for  national  in¬ 
dustrial  councils,  district  councils,  and  works  committees, 
all  composed  of  representatives  from  both  sides,  and  no 
non-union  man  could  vote  or  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 
The  American  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  was  inimical  to  such 
councils  and  rarely  extended  beyond  the  individual  plants. 
According  to  the  American  plan,  the  employers  refused  to 
deal  with  trade  unions,  while  in  England,  the  trade  unions 
were  the  spokesmen  of  labor,  and  collective  bargaining  was, 
therefore,  based  directly  upon  unionism.  In  other  words, 
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the  American  employers  conceived  of  dealing  a  fatal  blow 
to  trade  unions  by  substituting  the  shop  committee  for  the 
union,  while  in  England,  the  shop  committee  was  merely  a 
supplement  to  the  union.1 

Never  before  had  the  principle  of  the  closed  shop  and 
other  demands  of  labor  given  the  employers  such  grave 
concern,  and  never  before  had  they  witnessed  such  an  un¬ 
precedented  increase  in  union  membership.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  reported  at 
the  annual  conventions,  increased  between  1915  and  1922 
as  follows:  in  1915  there  were  1,946,347  members;  in  1916 
there  were  2,072,702;  in  1917  there  were  2,371,431 ;  in  1918 
there  were  2,736,478;  in  1919  there  were  3,260,068;  in 
1920  there  were  4,078,740;  in  1921  there  were  3,906,528; 
and  in  1922  there  were  3,195,635.  The  membership  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  between  July, 
1915  and  July,  1921  was  as  follows  :  38,000  in  1915;  48,000 
in  1916;  57,000  in  1917;  80,000  in  1918;  138,000  in  1919; 
177,000  in  1920;  and  143,000  in  1921. 2  This  phenomenal 
increase  in  union  membership  between  1915  and  1920  was 
not  to  be  considered  lightly,  for  the  workers  seemed  to 
“  wax  strong  ”  on  their  own  strength,  which  gave  the  em¬ 
ployers  cause  for  their  alarm.  The  latter  were  therefore 
often  eager  to  have  disputes  adjusted  by  arbitral  bodies, 
because  they  felt  that  the  workers  would  gain  less  ground 
by  such  methods. 

One  lesson  we  have  learned  since  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice,  is  that  compulsory  arbitration  boards  and  in¬ 
dustrial  courts,  when  questions  of  principle  as  well  as  wages 

1  See  Paul  H.  Douglas,  “  Shop  Committees :  Substitute  for,  or  Sup¬ 
plement  to,  Trade-unions?”,  lournal  of  Political  Economy,  February, 
1921,  pp.  89-107,  and  A.  B.  Wolfe,  Works  Committees  and  loint  In¬ 
dustrial  Councils,  1919. 

’See  Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  1922,  p.  ii  of  appendix. 
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and  conditions  are  involved,  can  not  settle  wage  disputes 
and  bring  about  industrial  peace  under  normal  conditions, 
unless  practiced  on  a  national  scale  and  composed  of  the 
most  competent  men.  During  the  war  the  various  adjust¬ 
ment  agencies  served  a  very  useful  function  and  prevented 
many  serious  labor  disputes.  But  their  success  was 
due  to  a  certain  feeling  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the 
workers,  to  war  psychology,  and  to  generally  prosperous 
business  conditions.  It  was  soon  seen,  therefore,  that  com¬ 
pulsory  or  quasi-compulsory  arbitration,  as  used  during  the 
war,  could  not  function  successfully  under  peace-time  con¬ 
ditions.  Certainly  “  the  actions  of  both  the  miners  and  the 
railroad  men  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  arbitration, 
by  itself,  will  not  serve  to  keep  the  peace.  For  both  the 
railroad  shop  men  and  the  miners  have  persistently  refused 
to  submit  their  case  to  the  decision  of  any  arbitral  body  ”/ 
The  experience  of  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations 
lias  given  adequate  proof  that  arbitration  of  this  kind  can 
not  succeed.  But  the  failure  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
and  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  to  accomplish 
what  it  was  hoped  they  would  in  bringing  about  industrial 
peace,  does  not  mean  that  arbitration  in  public  service  in¬ 
dustries  is  hopeless.  According  to  Professor  Seager,  there 
are  two  main  reasons  why  the  continuous  operation  of  public 
service  industries  will  be  facilitated  by  “the  maintenance 
of  an  authoritative  board  or  court  to  determine  labor  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  railroads  and  similar  state  boards  or  courts 
to  determine  conditions  on  street  railways  and  other  local 
public  service  industries.”  2  In  the  first  place,  strikes  in  in¬ 
dustries  of  this  kind  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  fore- 

'See  A.  M.  Bing,  “The  Coal  and  Rail  Strikes”,  American  Labor  Leg¬ 
islation  Review,  September,  1922,  pp.  150-154. 

*See  H.  R.  Seager,  “Comany  Unions  vs.  Trade  Unions”,  American 
Economic  Rei'iew,  March,  1923,  p.  3. 
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doomed  to  failure,  for  they  usually  cause  an  angered  or 
indignant  public  opinion  to  swing  to  the  slide  of  the  em¬ 
ployers.  The  latter  realize  that  they  can  break,  aided  by 
public  opinion,  “  any  strike  that  may  be  started  provided 
the  government  prevents  violence  and  intimidation  on  the 
part  of  the  strikers,”  1 

In  the  second  place,  the  policy  of  regulating  “  rates  and 
quality  of  service  ”  has  been  accepted,  and  it  is  quite  a 
logical  step  to  regulate  wages,  since  they  constitute  an  im¬ 
portant  item  in  the  cost  of  production. 

The  failure  of  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations 
to  accomplish  the  results  that  its  advocates  hoped  that  it 
would,  was  probably  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  undertook 
regulation  in  too  many  industries  at  the  beginning,  and 
therefore,  increased  unnecessarily  the  probability  of  adverse 
criticism.  The  severe  penalties  imposed  by  the  law  also 
caused  a  decided  reaction  against  the  whole  principle  of  such 
regulation.2 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no 
compulsory  powers  and  no  way  of  enforcing  its  decisions 
except  by  influencing  public  opinion  by  means  of  publicity. 
This  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Board  probably  kept 
it  from  commanding  sufficient  confidence  to  give  it  the 
commanding  personnel  upon  which  its  success  must  to  a 
large  extent,  depend.  Both  of  these  experiments  in  adjust¬ 
ing  labor  disputes,  have  therefore  been  handicapped  by  de¬ 
fects  in  legislation,  as  well  as  by  conditions  which  are  not 
yet  normal. 

1  Seager,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 

1  In  a  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  it  was  held 
that  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  denies  freedom  of  con¬ 
tract  and  labor,  and,  therefore,  renders  the  hopes  of  compulsory’ 
arbitration  still  less  probable.  The  New  York  Times  for  June  12  and 
13,  1923.  comments  on  the  possible  effect  of  this  decision.  See  Charles 
Wolff  Packing  Co.  v.  Court  of  Industrial  ’Relations  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  43  Sup.  Ct.  630,  and  advance  opinions,  July  15,  1923,  p.  630. 
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In  the  past,  the  employers  have  followed  the  theory  of 
caveat  eniptor,  and  the  workers  have  learned  its  meaning 
from  sad  experience,  which  accounts  largely  for  their  psy¬ 
chology  and  its  resulting  manifestations.  Theirs  is  a  psy¬ 
chology  resulting  from  balked  desires  and  repressed  in¬ 
stincts.  This  idea  has  been  expressed  very  well  as  follows : 

It  is  in  part  the  abnormal  psychology  of  repression.  Broadly 
speaking,  laborers’  attitude  from  time  immemorial  has  of  nec¬ 
essity  been  one  of  subserviency — a  subserviency  based  on  feat 
— softened  and  domesticated  into  a  resigned  contentment  with 
bread  and  ball  games,  but  an  attitude  always  charcterized  also 
by  thwarted  aspirations  and  repressed  pugnacity  flaring  out 
at  every  favorable  opportunity  in  the  fierce  resentments  and 
reflex  violences  of  slave  insurrections,  July  revolutions,  and 
dock  strikes.1 

There  has  been  too  much  of  a  tendency  in  the  past  to 
treat  labor  merely  as  one  of  the  factors  of  production,  and 
the  last  period  of  business  prosperity  tended  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  we  can  not  leave  out  the  human  and  psycholo¬ 
gical  elements  in  dealing  with  workers.  They  have  definite 
reactions  to  certain  stimuli,  and  when  the  period  of  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion  gave  them  an  opportunity,  they  showed 
the  result  of  their  repressed  instincts  by  making  demands 
that  were  considered  extreme  by  many  people.  Let  us  see, 
then,  to  what  extent  their  demands  were  unreasonable. 

In  the  first  place,  their  demands  for  increased  wages  have 
been  criticised  and  condemned  by  many  writers  as  being 
unreasonable  and  unjust.  This  brings  up  on  the  one  hand, 
a  question  of  principle,  namely,  as  to  whether  the  return  to 
labor  should  be  limited  to  a  living  wage,  and  on  the  other, 
the  problem  of  determining  just  what  constitutes  a  living 

1  A-  B.  Wolfe,  “Some  Psychological  Aspects  of  Industrial  Recon¬ 
struction”,  Publication  of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  vol.  xiv, 
1919,  p.  68. 
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wage  or  proper  standard  of  living.  The  two  questions  can 
not  be  answered  separately,  because  the  answer1  depends'  upon 
the  definition  of  a  living  wage.  The  demands  of  the 
workers  during  the  war  resulted  in  a  definition  ot  a  minimum 
living  wage  that  was  acceptable  in  general  to  all  concerned. 
The  government,  the  workers,  and  the  employers,  the  latter 
represented  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
all  agreed  that  a  minimum  living  wage  should  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  an  average  worker’s  family  with  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  It  would  seem  that  since  all  were  agreed 
on  the  definition  of  a  just  wage,  the  question  of  wages  would 
have  been  settled;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  they  could 
not  agree  on  what  wage  constituted  a  decent  standard.1  The 
question  was  complicated  still  more  by  the  rapidly  decreas¬ 
ing  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Prices  were  constantly 
running  ahead  of  union  wages,  and  thereby  causing  new 
disagreements.  In  the  second  chapter  we  saw  how  union 
rates  tended  to  lag  behind  the  cost  of  living.  The  laborers 
saw  this  inevitable  tendency,  and  in  an  effort  to  offset  the 
discrepancy  between  wages  and  cost  of  living  they  de¬ 
manded  an  increase  in  union  wages  that  would  make  their 
real  wages  equal  to  those  in  effect  before  the  period  of  in¬ 
dustrial  activity.  They  realized  that  with  the  end  of  the 
period  of  prosperity  there  would  be  no  more  bonuses  and 
overtime,  and  that  the  union  wages  would  become  a  maxi¬ 
mum  instead  of  a  minimum  wage.  Therefore,  they  did  all 
that  they  could  to  protect  their  union  standards  from  the 
inevitable  wage  reductions  that  would  come  with  the  end 
of  business  prosperity,  and  this  was  one  reason  why  the 
workers  fought  so  strenuously  to  raise  their  money  wage 
as  high  as  possible. 

•For  a  discussion  of  recent  estimates  of  the  living  wage,  see  W.  Jett 
Lauck,  “Living  Wage  Theory  Upheld”,  New  York  Times,  Dec.  17, 
1922;  and  Jas.  C.  Young,  “What  is  the  Worker’s  Living  Wage?  New 
Issue  of  Capital  and  Labor”,  New  York  Times,  Nov.  19,  1922. 
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Their  efforts  to  keep  their  real  wages,  based  on  union 
standards,  from  falling  below  their  real  wages  in  1913 
meant  that  they  virtually  accepted  the  pre-war  union  rate 
as  a  living  wage.  The  government  realized  the  justice  of 
this  demand,  and  as  we  have  seen,  the  government  agencies, 
notably  the  Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board,  took 
the  wages  that  were  in  effect  at  some  pre-war  date  as  a 
standard  to  which  wage  increases  were  adjusted.  The 
money  wages  were,  in  the  case  of  the  shipbuilding  industry, 
increased  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  the  rise  in  prices  after 
June  1,  1916,  so  that  the  shipbuilding  worker’s  real  wage 
would  remain  the  same  as  it  was  before  our  entrance  into 
the  war. 

The  reason  why  many  people  thought  that  the  workers 
were  demanding  unreasonably  high  wages,  was  because 
they  never  took  into  consideration  the  real  wages.  It  took 
extremely  high  money  wages  to  keep  real  wages  from 
falling.  When  we  consider  the  wage  demands,  therefore, 
in  the  light  of  the  relation  between  money  wages  and  the 
cost  of  living  as  shown  in  the  chart  on  page  34,  we  must 
conclude  that  in  general  the  wage  increases  were  not  un¬ 
reasonably  high,  but  on  the  other  hand,  were  barely  suf¬ 
ficient,  if  sufficient,  for  the  workers  to  maintain  a  proper 
standard  of  living.  This  is  true,  even  though  the  actual 
wages  tended  to  increase  somewhat  faster  than  the  cost  of 
living,  since  even  in  those  industries  where  wages  increased 
most  rapidly,  the  increase  was  often  not  sufficient  to  give  the 
workers  a  decent  standard  of  living,  because  they  were  so 
far  below  a  living  wage  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
prosperity. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  probably  made  the 
most  careful  study  of  the  amount  necessary  for  a  proper 
standard  of  living,  that  has  been  made  in  this  country. 
The  study  included  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  West 
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V  irginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  It  was  “  found  that 
the  cost  of  living  on  the  level  of  health  and  reasonable  com¬ 
fort  varied  between  $1681  and  $1778  a  year.  When 
brought  down  to  the  price  level  of  September,  1922,  the 
average  ....  was  $1728.25  a  year  ".1  The  average 
hourly  wage  in  1922  was  fifty-four  cents  per  hour,2  and 
the  union  wage  was  probably  lower.  In  the  Cheney 
Brothers’  Silk  Manufacturing  Company  employing  an 
average  of  5,428  workers,  between  1916  and  1920,  the 
highest  rates  paid  were  in  1920  when  the  workers  were 
receiving  an  average  of  59.4  cents  per  hour.  In  a  recent 
nation-wide  survey  of  twenty-three  industries,  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  found  that  the  average  hourly 
earnings  for  all  employees  in  September,  1922,  was  49.5 
cents  per  hour.  If  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  correot,  it  seems  that  wages  in  general  were  not 
unreasonably  high  according  to  the  requirements  of  a  living 
standard.  For,  assuming  an  eight  hour  day,  a  wage  rate 
of  between  sixty  and  sixty-five  cents  an  hour  was  necessary 
to  yield  the  minimum  living  wage  as  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Professor  Ogburn  estimates  that  the  real  wages  of  com¬ 
mon  labor  declined  9  per  cent  between  June,  1920,  and 
January,  1922. 3  According  to  the  figures  of  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  and  cost  of  living  as  given  in  Table  III,  cost  of  living 
decreased  3  per  cent  more  than  wages  between  1920  and 
1922.  Wages  of  common  labor  probably  decreased  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  because  of  the  large  supply  of  un¬ 
skilled  workers.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  organ- 

’See  W.  Jett  Lauck,  loo.  cit.,  December  17,  1922.  These  estimates 
were  based  upon  a  family  of  five  as  an  average  sized  family. 

2  See  Table  iv,  chapter  ii,  p.  26. 

sSee  W.  F.  Ogburn,  “The  Standard^-of-Living  Factor  in  Wages”, 
American  Economic  Review  Supplement,  March,  1923,  pp.  118-128. 
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ization  among  the  workers  was  very  effective  in  forestalling 
many  wage  reductions.  Unskilled  laborers,  therefore, 
were  forced  to  accept  wage  reductions  more  readily  than 
the  skilled,  organized  workers.  This  was  especially  true 
in  case  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

It  was  also  the  discrepancy  between  wages  and  cost  of 
living  that  caused  wage-earners  in  so  many  instances  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  break  their  contracts.  They  felt  that  they  were 
the  irresponsible  losers  by  the  change  in  conditions  that  they 
could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent.  They  were  severely 
condemned  for  breaking  their  contracts,  but  they  were 
making  a  life-and-death  fight — a  fight  for  self-preservation 
■ — and,  even  though  to  break  their  contracts  meant  that 
“agreements  became  mere  scraps  of  paper”,  they  were 
forced  to  bring  extreme  pressure  to  bear  on  unsympathetic 
employers  in  order  to  protect  themselves  while  they  had 
power  to  enforce  their  demands.  If  their  real  wages  failed 
to  keep  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  cost  of  living 
during  the  period  of  industrial  activity  they  would  lose, 
and  they  realized  that  as  soon  as  the  depression  began  money 
wages  would  immediately  be  lowered  and  unemployment 
would  increase  and  they,  therefore,  would  be  losers  through¬ 
out  the  whole  cycle  with  no  chance  of  making  up  their 
losses. 

In  the  light  of  the  circumstances  and  conditions,  therefore, 
it  seems  unjust  to  criticise  the  wage  demands  of  the  workers 
during  the  period  of  prosperity,  as  being  unreasonable. 
Their  wage  demands,  in  general,  were  both  reasonable  and 
just,  if  measured  by  the  amount  necessary  to  yield  a  living 
wage. 

Some  few  have  criticised  the  demands  of  the  workers  for 
shorter  hours  and  better  conditions  as  being  excessive.  But 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  much  attention  to  these  critic¬ 
isms  by  a  few  people  who  seemingly  are  so  extremely  ignor- 
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ant  of  the  actual  facts  and  conditions.  The  efficiency  en¬ 
gineers  and  progressive  employers  are  united  in  their  praise 
of  the  eight-hour  day.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  worker 
is  more  efficient  and  better  content  and  consequently  more 
valuable  to  the  employer,  when  working  eight  hours  per  day 
than  when  working  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Many  employers, 
therefore,  adopted  the  eight-hour  day  and  even  the  five  and 
a  half  day  week,  because  they  found  it  paid  to  do  so  purely 
from  a  business  standpoint.  The  workers  have  not  asked 
for  more  than  the  eight  hour  day,1  so  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  their  demands  in  this  respect  were  excessive,  when  the 
employers  themselves  found  it  to  be  worth  while. 

In  respect  to  working  conditions,  no  more  need  be  said 
than  that  the  best  of  working  conditions  are  never  too 
good,  and  that  as  long  as;  any  conditions  exist  that  are  de¬ 
trimental  to  good  health  and  morals,  they  are  dangerous 
and  undesirable  from  a  social  point  of  view  and  should  be 
remedied.  In  this  respect,  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of 
the  workers  directly  concerned  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  better  their  own  status.  The  public  is  not  aware  of 
undesirable  working  conditions,  and  the  employers  usually 
will  not  take  steps  to  better  them  unless  forced  to  do  so  by 
law  or  by  pressure  from  organized  employees,  because  of 
the  expense  involved.  Therefore,  it  is  organized  labor  or 
the  labor  movement  in  general  that  does  much  to  improve 
the  working  conditions  of  the  workers,  and  brings  sufficient 
pressure  and  publicity  to  bear  in  order  to  force  the  em¬ 
ployers  to  remedy  unsatisfactory  conditions.  Instead  of 
the  workers  being  criticised  for  such  work,  they  should  be 
helped  and  encouraged,  for  they  are  performing  a  real 

'The  miners  demanded  a  six  hour  day,  but  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
demand  for  the  privilege  to  work  six  hours  rather  than  a  desire  to 
have  the  day  reduced  to  six  hours. 
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social  function  'by  protecting  society  from  many  of  the  evils 
that  necessarily  result  from  poor  working  conditions. 

Another  criticism  of  the  workers  that  was  quite  general 
during  the  period  of  prosperity,  was  that  they  were  using 
their  increased  power  in  an  effort  to  gain  control  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Many  people  pointed  with  fear  to  the  closed  shop 
principle  as  proof  of  the  unreasonable  control  that  the 
workers  were  not  only  demanding,  but  actually  obtaining. 
But  organized  labor  was  neither  asking  for,  nor  did  it  ever 
expect  to  obtain,  complete  control  of  industry.1  The 
workers  were  merely  asking  for  a  form  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  that  would  give  them  a  voice  in  matters  of  wages, 
hours,  conditions,  etc.,  with  which  the  workers  were  directly 
concerned.  They  never  expected  to  have  control  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  business  policy.  In  other  words,  organized  labor 
neither  expected  nor  desired  that  the  workers  should  take 
over  industry,  nor  that  they  should  dictate  to  the  employer 
the  way  in  which  he  should  run  his  business.  It  was 
readzed  by  the  workers  that  there  were  certain  business  pro¬ 
blems  and  principles  that  were  not  of  primary  concern  to 
the  workers  and  that  the  employer  himself  should  decide 
such  questions;  but  they  also  felt  that  there  were  other 
questions  of  principle  which  concerned  the  workers  directly. 
Such  questions  they  thought,  and  justly  so,  should  not  be 
decided  without  consulting  the  opinion  of  the  workers  dir¬ 
ectly  concerned. 

The  workers  were  also  accused  of  using  underhanded 
means  in  an  effort  to  increase  their  power  and  control  in 
industry.  For  example,  it  was  charged  that  many  of  the 
strikes  were  due  to  German  and  radical  propaganda,  rather 


*Much  of  the  misunderstanding  of  the  principles  and  policies  of 
organized  Labor  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  policies  of  the  few  radical 
organizations  are  often  taken  as  representative  of  the  labor  movement 
in  general. 
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than  to  low  wages  and  poor  conditions.  It  seems  that  such 
ideas  were  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  workers  presented 
their  demands  to  the  government  and  to  the  employers,  with 
the  understanding  that  unless  these  demands  were  granted 
strikes  would  be  called  and  other  methods  used  to  hold  up 
production  and  interfere  with  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.  In  speaking  of  this  idea  that  was  causing  so  much 
excitement  on  the  part  of  some  people,  Judge  G.  W.  Ander¬ 
son  said :  i 

As  United  States  Attorney  from  November,  1914,  to  October 
I5>  1917>  I  was  charged  with  a  large  responsibility  as  to  pro¬ 
tecting  the  community  from  pro-German  plots.  In  October, 
l917>  I  went  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  and 
was  until  the  Armistice  in  intimate  personal  association  with 
the  Attorney  General.  .  .  .  Now,  I  assert  as  my  be9t  judge¬ 
ment,  grounded  on  the  information  that  I  can  get,  that  more 
than  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  advertised  and  reported  pro- 
German  Plots  never  existed.  I  think  it  is  time  that  publicity 
be  given  to  this  view.  ...  I  assert  the  significant  fact  that 
many  of  the  same  persons  and  newspapers  that  for  two  years 
were  faking  pro-German  plots  are  now  promoting  ‘  The  Red 
Terror  V 

This  criticism  of  the  organized  workers  and  their  methods 
was  started  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  and  thought  this  was  a  good  way  to  discredit  the 
efforts  of  the  workers  to  increase  their  power.  But  instead 
of  discrediting  and  discouraging  the  workers,  it  merely 
increased  their  antagonism  toward,  and  lack  of  confidence 
in,  the  employers  and  the  government.  Those  who  were 
well  informed  and  open-minded  neither  felt  that  the  workers 
were  demanding,  nor  feared  that  they  would  obtain,  an  un¬ 
reasonable  degree  of  industrial  control.  Here  again,  it 
seems  that  much  of  the  adverse  criticism  of  labor  during 


lNe w  Republic,  Jan.  28,  1920,  p.  251. 
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the  war  was  based  upon  misinformation  and  was  unjust,  and 
probably  was  one  of  the  contributing  influences  that  tended 
to  cause  the  workers  to  lose  confidence  in  the  various  arbitral 
bodies  and  even  .in  the  courts,  which  in  turn  tended  to  widen 
the  breach  between  employers  and  employees. 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  demands  of 
organized  labor  in  general,  as.  represented  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  were  unreasonable  or  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  public.  In  fact,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  leadership  has  been  called  by  many,  quite  con¬ 
servative,  and  even  those  with  ultra-conservative  views  do 
not  class  it  as  a  radical  organization.  The  trouble  is,  that 
the  policies  and  actions  of  various  radical  groups  and  or¬ 
ganizations  have  been  taken  as  representative  of  the  labor 
movement,  when  in  fact  organized  labor  as  we  have  de¬ 
fined  it,  is  as  much  opposed  to  these  radical  ideas  as  are  the 
enemies  of  the  labor  movement. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  the  workers  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  practically  every  “  important  wage  award  ”, 
as  well  as  with  most  of  the  court  decisions  in  which  labor 
principles  and  conditions  were  involved.  They  have  felt, 
and  with  much  justification,  that  the  arbitral  bodies  have 
favored  capital.  One  of  the  clearest  illustrations  of  this 
feeling  of  resentment  was  shown  ,in  the  recent  strike  of  the 
railroad  shop  men,  and  the  extreme  dissatisfaction  among 
the  maintenance-of-way  men  with  their  wages,  although 
the  latter  did  not  strike. 

The  maintenance-of-way  employees  did  not  ask  the  Rail¬ 
road  Labor  Board  to  raise  their  wages  in  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  living  as  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
but  they  did  ask  the  Board  to  accept  the  “  principle  ”  of 
adjustment  according  to  changes  in  cost  of  living,  and  also 
asked  the  board  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  its  own  in 
order  to  determine  what  constituted  a  living  wage.  “  Pend- 
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ing  the  completion  of  this  study,  the  employees  requested  a 
wage  rate  of  48  cents  an  hour  ”,  which  was  far  below  the 
living  rate  of  between  sixty-five  and  seventy-two  cents  an 
hour,  as  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  board,  however,  seized  upon  the  rate  of  72  cents  an  hour 
and  used  it  in  an  unfair  manner  to  distort  the  reasonable  re¬ 
quests  of  the  railroad  workers  and  to  misrepresent  and  mis¬ 
construe  their  attitude.  The  board  stated  that  in  order  to 
maintain  the  existing  differentials  a  total  wage  increase  of 
more  than  three  billion  dollars  would  be  necessary  if  72  cents 
an  hour  was  the  minimum  wage,  and  that  even  granting  the 
rate  of  48  cents  would  cost  an  additional  one  and  one-quarter 
billion.  The  figures  of  the  board  should  be  cut  in  half,  and 
would  then  still  be  in  excess  of  the  truth.1 

The  intent  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  was  that 
the  railroads  should  pay  a  living  wage;  and  the  laborers 
expected  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  to  carry  out  the  letter 
of  the  law  as  it  was  intended  when  passed.  Such  failure 
of  the  arbitral  bodies  to  protect  the  workers,  as  Dr.  Lauck 
indicates,  can  not  help  but  cause  them  to  oppose  arbitration 
as  a  means  of  adjusting  disputes.  It  causes  them  to  feel 
that  they  must  rely  upon  themselves  for  protection  since  the 
government  will  not  help  them. 

Recent  court  decisions  and  injunctions,  as  already  stated, 
have  also  had  a  very  decided  influence  upon  the  general 
character  of  the  labor  movement.  The  workers  feel  that 
the  courts  have  taken  a  decided  stand  against  them,  and  in 
favor  of  employers.  If  the  number  of  decisions  and  injunc¬ 
tions  adverse  to  the  workers’  interests,  as  compared  to  those 
against  the  employers,  is  an  indication  of  court  opposition 
to  the  labor  movement,  it  seems  that  the  workers  have  very 
good  grounds  for  their  belief  in  the  hostility  of  the  courts. 

lW.  Jett  Lauck,  loc.  cit.,  Dec.  17,  1922. 
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The  disputes  between  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America  and  the  clothing  manufacturers  during  the  war 
and  the  period  of  depression  following  the  war  are  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  feeling  that  exis+ed  between  the  employers  and 
employees  in  general.  In  1918  the  employers  in  New  York 
instituted  a  lockout  against  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  because  of  the  latters’  demand  for  a  forty-four 
hour  week.  But  the  “  employers  failed  to  receive  the  sup¬ 
port  of  some  of  the  large  papers,  because  the  latter  did  not 
approve  of  a  lockout.”  In  the  following  disputes  the  “  em¬ 
ployers  did  not  wish  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  1918  when 
their  own  admission  of  having  locked  us  out  brought  us 
moral  support  from  unexpected  quarters.”  1 

During  the  period  of  prosperity  the  clothing  workers  be¬ 
gan  a  determined  fight  for  the  forty-four  hour  week  and  an 
increase  in  wages.  They  felt  that  the  enemies  of  the  labor 
movement  were  gleefully  rubbing  their  “  hands  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  after-war  unemployment  bringing  back  the  old 
labor  conditions,  and  worse.”  2  They  also  felt  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  them  to  take  steps,  while  labor  was  in  a 
strong  bargaining  position,  to  meet  the  inevitable  post¬ 
war  situation.  They  thought  that  the  best  way  to  meet  the 
situation  after  the  war — when  demand  for  labor  would  be 
less  and  when  the  supply  would  be  increased  by  demobiliza¬ 
tion — was  to  reduce  the  number  of  working  hours. 

On  August  9,  1918,  the  union  formally  requested  the 
forty-four  hour  week  but  the  request  was  immediately  re¬ 
jected  by  the  clothing  manufacturers.  On  November  9,  1918, 
the  employers  declared  a  lockout  against  all  cutters,  and  the 

1  See  Proceedings  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
1920-22,  p,  11 

3  See  the  Report  of  the  General  Executive  Board  to  the  Fourth 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
1920,  p.  5. 
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union  immediately  declared  a  general  strike.  It  seemed  to 
be  an  opportune  time  for  the  employers  to  win  and  thereby 
weaken  the  power  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  But  the  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  immediately 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  strikers  and,  by  making  public 
speeches  while  still  in  uniform,  helped  to  turn  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  strikers.  The  employers  tried  to  get  the 
government  to  prohibit  the  discharged  soldiers  from  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  strike.  The  effect  brought  about  by  the 
soldiers  was  a  phase  of  the  situation  that  the  clothing  manu¬ 
facturers  had  not  taken  into  consideration.  There  was  one 
other  point  that  they  had  also  overlooked,  namely,  the  period 
of  prosperity  in  the  latter  part  of  1919  and  the  first  part  of 
1920.  Practically  everyone  expected  a  depression  to  fol¬ 
low  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  and  the  post-war  period 
of  prosperity,  therefore,  could  not  be  foreseen.  The  manu¬ 
facturers,  instead  of  preparing  for  a  period  of  prosperity, 
were  contracting  their  businesses  in  preparation  for  de¬ 
pression.  Of  course  this  unexpected  rise  in  prices  and  in¬ 
crease  in  business  profits  after  the  Armistice  was  a  great 
help  to  the  wage-earners,  especially  to  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  who  were  in  the  midst  of  a  significant 
labor  struggle. 

The  clothing  manufacturers  did  not  wish  to  lose  large 
profits  because  of  a  labor  dispute,  and,  when  they  saw* 
that  the  expected  depression  was  not  coming,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  take  steps  toward  bringing  about  an  adjustment  of 
the  difficulties.  On  January  23,  1919,  both  sides  accepted 
the  report  of  the  Advisory  Board  and  the  dispute  was  ended. 
The  employees  won  a  significant  victory. 

During  the  depression  of  1921,  hostilities  again  broke 
out  between  the  employers  and  employees  in  the  clothing 
trades,  and  the  employers  now  attempted  to  use  the  courts 
against  the  workers.  In  the  attempted  use  of  the  courts 
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against  the  labor  movement,  the  employers  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  use  of  the  injunction  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  had 
ever  ibeen  used  before.1  The  attitude  of  the  clothing  work¬ 
ers  toward  the  increased  use  of  the  injunction  was  expressed 
in  part  as  follows : 

With  the  fight  between  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
and  the  clothing  manufacturers  of  New  York  City  still  in> 
full  swing,  it  fairly  rains  injunctions  hereabouts.  The 
workers  seem  to  be  weathering  the  storm  pretty  well,  but  if 
the  number  of  things  they  can  not  do  continues  to  increase, 
they  will  have  as  many  disagreements  with  the  courts  as  with 
the  employers  themselves.  As  far  as  the  public  ever  sees,  an 
argument  between  a  worker  and  a  judge  is  a  pretty  one-sided 
business;  for  all  that  gets  into  print  is  what  the  judge  says 
to  the  worker  when  he  gets  him  down.2 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  early  in  1921  had 
taken  a  prominent  place  in  the  fight  which  the  opponents  of 
the  labor  movement  had  instituted  against  labor.  In 
January,  1921,  a  dissolution  suit  was  brought  against  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  by  J.  Freidman  and  Com¬ 
pany.3  The  manufacturers  asked  for  dissolution  of  the 
union  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  “  an  unlawful  combination 
and  conspiracy,  organized  and  existing  solely  and  only  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  plaintiff  and  others  from  ex¬ 
ercising  a  lawful  trade  and  doing  lawful  acts,  and  to  com¬ 
mit  acts  injurious  to  the  public  welfare,  public  morals,  and 
trade  and  commerce.  ...”  4  The  dismissal  of  the  suit 

‘Twenty-four  injunctions  were  issued  against  the  Amalgamated  Cloth¬ 
ing  Workers  during  1921  and  1922. 

2  The  Freeman,  April  13,  1921,  p.  99. 

3  Friedman  and  Company  v.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  115  N.  Y.  Misc.  44. 

4  See  Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Clothing  Workers  of  America ,  1922,  p.  71. 
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meant  the  failure  of  the  employers’  campaign  for  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  labor  unions.  If  the  court  had  upheld  the  employers 
in  this  suit  it  would  have  established  a  favorable  precedent 
for  the  continuation  of  such  dissolution  suits  on  the  part  of 
the  employers. 

The  active  opposition  of  the  clothing  manufacturers  to 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  did  not  terminate  with 
the  dismissal  of  this  suit.  In  March,  1921,  Justice  Van 
Siclen,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Brooklyn,  granted  an  in¬ 
junction  against  picketing  by  the  members  of  the  union.1 
In  his  opinion,  he  stated  that  the  courts  should  stand 
squarely  “  as  the  representatives  of  capital,  of  captains  of 
industry,  devoted  to  the  principle  of  individual  initiative, 

.  .  .”  This  was  the  most  sweeping  opinion  rendered  in 
connection  with  the  clothing  trades.  Other  decisions  have 
prevented  union  pickets  from  inducing  workers,  under  in¬ 
dividual1  contracts  with  their  employers,  from  breaking  their 
contracts,  but  none  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  peace¬ 
ful  picketing. 

Another  important  suit  in  this  connection  was  that  brought 
by  Michaels,  Stern  and  Company  against  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  in  May,  1921.  A  temporary 
injunction,  which  was  later  made  permanent,  was  secured 
against  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  restraining 
them  from  resorting  to  mass  picketing  in  an  effort  to  force 
“  unionization  of  the  shop  ”.  The  court  held  that  con¬ 
certed  action  on  the  part  of  a  labor  organization  and  its 
members  to  compel  recognition  of  a  union  or  redress  of 
grievances,  by  means  of  threats,  intimidation,  etc.  is  un¬ 
lawful,  and  a  labor  union  is  liable  for  damages  when  its 

1  Schwartz  and  Jaffee  v.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
115  N.  Y.  Misc.  61. 
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officers  and  agents,  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  author¬ 
ity,  encourage  such  unlawful  means,1 

In  the  report  of  the  General  Executive  Board  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  for  1922,  it. 
was  stated  that  while  the  union  had  entered  into  collective 
bargaining  agreements  with  the  employers  and  cooperated 
in  every  way  with  the  agencies  established  to  maintain 
normal  conditions,  “  the  enemies  of  the  organization  were 
secretly  planning  for  disruption;  secretly,  until  they  were 
ready  to  come  out  into  the  open.  The  nation-wide  anti¬ 
labor  propaganda  furnished  the  atmosphere,  and  the  growing 
unemployment,  the  opportunity,  for  an  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  the  Amalgamated.” 

This  feeling  of  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  employees 
was  aggravated  in  the  first  place,  by  the  methods  that  the 
employers  used  in  fighting  unionism,  such  as  the  system  of 
“individual  contracts”  which  they  tried  to  institute,  suits 
for  dissolution,  etc.  These  “  contracts  ”  were  based  upon 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  case  of 
Hitchman  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  The  antagonism  was 
due,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  injunctions  that  the  courts 
granted  the  employees’  organizations. 

The  laborers  had  very  good  reasons  for  feeling  that  the 
injunction  was  being  used  against  them  in  an  unjust 
manner,  since  each  case  served  as  a  precedent  for  the 
next  decision,  and  it  seemed  that  each  succeeding  decision 
tended  to  limit  the  legal  activities  of  the  workers  to  a  still 
greater  extent.  One  New  York  judge,  who  took  a  more 
liberal  view,  expressed  the  danger  of  too  liberal  a  use  of  the 
the  injunction  as  follows: 

“  In  an  evenly  balanced,  bitter,  long  drawn  out  labor 
struggle,  an  edict  of  the  court,  leveled  at  the  strikers,  shakes 

1  See  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  i<)22,  pp.  146-150. 
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the  morale  of  the  working  men.  This  is  not  the  purpose 
of  an  injunction,  although  it  is  frequently,  and  perhaps 
generally,  the  purpose  of  the  employer  who  seeks  it.”  1 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  period  of  prosper¬ 
ity,  when  the  laborers  were  in  an  unusually  strong  bargain¬ 
ing  position,  -there  were  comparatively  few  injunctions  is¬ 
sued  against  the  workers.  A  few  of  the  states  issued  in¬ 
junctions  restraining  the  laborers  from  certain  acts,  but 
no  federal  restraining  orders  were  granted  until  the  latter 
part  of  1919,  when  Judge  Anderson  issued  an  injunction 
prohibiting  the  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  from 
calling  a  stike  and  distributing  strike  funds.  “  The  order 
went  further  and  instructed  the  officials  to  have  -the  men  re¬ 
turn  to  work”.  The  request  for  the  injunction  was  based 
primarily  upon  the  Lever  Food  and  Fuel  Control  Act.2  This 
law  was  enacted  as  a  war  measure  “  to  prevent  .... 
scarcity,  monopolization,  hoarding,  injurious  speculation, 
manipulations,  and  private  controls,  affecting  such  supply, 
distribution  and  movement  ;  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
governmental  control  of  such  necessaries  during  the  war  ”. 
The  court  was,  therefore,  a  year  after  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice,  using  war-time  measures  against  labor.  The 
workers  resented  this  action  very  much,  especially  when 
the  courts  refused  to  make  use  of  the  Lever  Act  in  prose¬ 
cuting  profiteers. 

In  a  recent  case,  United  States  v.  L.  Cohen  Grocery  Com¬ 
pany,3  decided  February  28,  1921,  the  Court  held  that  the 
terms  of  the  Act  which  applied  to  profiteering  were  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  Cohen  Grocery  Company  was  indicted  for 
charging  unreasonable  prices  for  sugar,  which  amounted  to 

1  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Company  v.  Toohey  et  al, 
1 14  N.  Y.  Misc.  185. 

s  See  U.  S.  Stat.  at  Large,  vol.  40,  p.  276. 

*255  U.  S.  81,  41  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  298. 
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profiteering.  According  to  section  four  of  the  Lever  Act 
as  re-enacted  in  1919,  unreasonable  charges  are  prohibited  as 
follows : 

“  That  it  is  hereby  made  unlawful  for  any  person  will¬ 
fully  ....  to  make  any  unjust  or  unreasonable  rate  or 
charge  in  handling  or  dealing  in  or  with  any  necessaries; 
to  conspire,  combine,  agree,  or  arrange  with  another 
person  ....  (e)  to  exact  excessive  prices  for  any  nec¬ 
essaries.  .  .  .” 

The  Court  held  that  the  wording  of  the  section  is  not 
clear  enough  to  give  information  as  to  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation;  and  -that  it  amounted  to  delegating  legis¬ 
lative  powers  to  the  courts  and  juries,  which  violated  the 
fifth  and  sixth  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

When  the  Lever  Act  was  being  debated  by  Congress,  it 
was  definitely  understood  that  the  bill  should  not  prohibit 
strikes  and  peaceful  picketing.  In  other  words,  it  was  not 
intended  that  the  law  should  be  used  against  the  workers  in 
a  way  to  prohibit  their  ordinary  use  of  the  strike  as  a  weapon 
of  defense.  But  in  fact,  the  Act  was  never  used  against 
any  other  class.  The  workers  believed,  therefore,  that 
any  law  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  may  pass 
for  their  protection  will  be  interpreted  by  the  courts  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  a  detriment  to  their  interests  rather  than  a 
protection. 

Attorney  General  Palmer  issued  a  public  statement  de¬ 
fending  the  position  of  the  government  in  asking  for  the 
injunction.1  He  outlined  the  trouble  that  the  strike  would 
cause  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  mentioning  that 
it  would  paralyze  transportation,  cause  widespread  unem¬ 
ployment  in  other  industries,  and  cause  great  suffering  from 
cold  and  hunger.  The  Lever  Act  was  still  in  force,  for  the 
war  had  not  'been  formally  ended. 

^ee  Monthly  Labor  Review y  Dec.,  1919,  pp.  69-70. 
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The  Armistice  did  not  end  the  war  and  the  courts  in  many 
cases  have  held  that  the  war  emergency  statutes  are  still  in 
force ;  the  same  rule  must  apply  to  war  emergency  contracts. 
The  Congress  has  held  to  this  position  so  late  as  October  22, 
when  an  act  of  Congress  was  approved  making  even  more 
effective  the  Food  and  Fuel  Control  Act. 

The  miners  held  that,  since  they  had  not  had  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  in  nearly  two  years,  and  since  their  wages  were  not 
commensurate  with  the  cost  of  living,  a  new  wage  agree¬ 
ment  should  be  negotiated.  They  felt  that  the  mine  owners 
were  as  much  responsible  for  the  strike  as  they  were,  because 
the  owners  refused  to  negotiate  a  new  wage  agreement,  and 
they  considered  that  the  government  was  unfair  in  placing 
all  the  responsibility  on  the  miners.1 

In  1 92 1,  the  mine  owners  of  West  Virginia  sought  an  in¬ 
junction  restraining  the  United  Aline  Workers  from  organ¬ 
izing  the  non-union  mines.  Judge  Anderson  “  held  that  an 
attempt  to  unionize  the  West  Virginia  mines  was  in  effect 
an  effort  to  monopolize  the  coal  industry,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  the  purpose  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  was  an  illegal 
one  and  that  all  efforts  to  that  end  must  be  enjoined.”  2  He 
went  further  and  enjoined  “  the  enforcement  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  then  existing  contracts  between  the  operators 
of  union  mines  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  the  central 
competitive  field  with  respect  to  ....  the  ‘  check-off  ’ 
system  ”.  The  mine  workers  appealed  to  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  which  suspended  the  injunction.  About 
the  same  time  Judge  McClinlic  issued  an  injunction  against 

1  See  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Dec.,  1919,  p.  62.  See  also  William  L. 
Chenery,  “The  Coal  Strike”,  Survey,  vol.  43,  November  22,  1919,  pp. 
150-155- 

2  See  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Forty-Second  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor>  p.  40.  See  also  Border¬ 
land  Coal  Company  v.  International  Organization  of  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  et  at,  275  Federal  Reporter  871. 
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the  United  Mine  Workers  that  was  even  more  sweeping  and 
drastic  than  that  issued  by  Judge  Anderson.  In  April, 
1922,  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  suspended  the  more 
‘  vicious  restraints  and  continued  all  other  provisions  of  the 
injunction  issued  by  Judge  McClintic’.1 

One  of  the  most  sweeping  injunctions  against  the  laborers 
was  that  issued  in  September,  1922,  by  Judge  Wiilkerson 
against  the  striking  railroad  shop  men.2  The  court  referred 
to  the  action  of  the  strikers  as  a  conspiracy  against  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  because  the  shop  men 
refused  to  abide  by  the  wage  decision  of  the  Board.  The 
laborers  held  that  they  had  a  legal  right  to  strike  since  by 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
was  not  given  any  compulsory  powers,  and  they  were  there¬ 
fore  not  legally  compelled  to  accept  the  decision  of  the 
Board.  The  injunction  restrained  the  defendants,  first 
from  ‘  interfering  with,  hindering,  or  obstructing,’  in  any 
manner,  the  railway  companies,  or  ‘  their  agents,  servants 
or  employes  in  the  operation  of  their  respective  obligations  ’ 
in  connection  with  transportation  of  goods  and  passengers 
in  interstate  commerce.  Second,  they  were  restrained  from 
‘  conspiring,  combining,  confederating,  agreeing  and  arrang¬ 
ing  with  each  other  or  with  any  other  person  or  persons, 
organizations  or  associations  to  injure  or  interfere  with  or 
hinder  ’  the  railway  companies  or  employees  of  the  railway 
companies  in  the  proper  conduct  of  their  lawful  business  of 
transporting  passengers,  property,  and  mail.  Third,  the 
order  restrained  the  workers  from  ‘  Loitering  or  1>eing  un- 
necessarily  in  the  vicinity  of  the  points  and  places  of  in¬ 
gress  or  egress  of  the  employees  of  said  railway  companies, 


•See  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Forty-second  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  p.  43. 

’See  Monthly  Labor  Review,  October,  1922,  p.  176-178.  For  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  case  see  Monthly  Labor  Review,  December,  1922,  pp.  1-21. 
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to  and  from  such  premises,  in  connection  with  their  said 
employment  and  from  encouraging  in  any  way  other  per¬ 
sons  from  committing  any  of  these  acts.  Fourth,  they  were 
enjoined  from  inducing  or  attempting  to  induce,  in  any 
manner,  any  person  or  persons  to  abandon  the  employment  ’ 
of  the  railway  companies.  Fifth,  they  were  restrained  from 
picketing  or  encouraging  picketing  in  any  way.1  The  courts 
had  previously  held  peaceful  picketing  by  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  to  be  legal,  and  now  the  workers  were  restrained  from 
using  this  and  practically  every  other  means  that  laborers 
usually  resort  to  in  labor  disputes.  It  shows  how  far  the 
courts  may  go  in  the  use  of  the  injunction.  The  workers 
felt  that  the  court  in  this  case  was  depriving  them  of  the 
only  weapons  with  which  they  could  protect  themselves. 

These  illustrations  show  what  drastic  and  sweeping  in¬ 
junctions  have  been  used  against  laborers  in  their  disputes 
with  the  employers  since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  The 
workers  in  general,  feel  that  the  courts  would  never  have 
resorted  to  the  use  of  the  injunction  to  such  an  extent  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  laborers’  weakened  bargaining  position 
due  to  the  depression  and  consequent  widespread  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Their  feeling  in  this  respect  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  laborers  were  successful  in  very  few  of  their 
attempts  to  get  injunctions  against  employers. 

One  of  the  most  successful  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  to  use  the  injunction  against  employers  was  a  re¬ 
cent  case  in  New  York,2  in  which  the  International  Ladies’ 
Garment  Workers’  Union  and  the  Joint  Board  of  Cloak 
Makers’  Union  of  New  York  City  secured  an  injunction 
against  the  Cloak,  Suit  and  Shirt  Manufacturers’  Protective 

'Ibid.,  p.  177.  For  a  discussion  of  particular  phases  of  this  strike 
see  Railway  Age,  July  22,  1922.  p.  41;  August  12,  pp.  275-276;  August 
19,  PP-  340347;  and  September  23,  pp.  567-570. 

2  Schlesinger  v.  Quinto,  Sup.  Ct.  of  New  York,  192  N.  Y.  Sup.  Ct.  564. 
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Association,  which  prevented  the  latter  from  breaking  a  col¬ 
lective  agreement  into  which  they  had  entered  in  1919.  The 
agreement  was  to  be  effective  until  June  1,  1922.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  agreement  provided  for  time-work  with 
a  44-hour  week,  the  employers  instituted  piecework  and  a 
48-hour  week.  The  court  issued  an  order  restraining  the 
manufacturers’  association  from  breaking  its  contract  with 
the  union.1 

The  unions  made  a  few  other  attempts  to  secure  injunc¬ 
tions  against  employers,  but  they  were  generally  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  In  a  few  cases  they  secured  temporary  injunctions, 
but  the  courts  refused  to  make  them  permanent.2 

The  labor  movement  has  been  influenced  to  an  equal,  if 
not  greater,  extent  by  the  recent  court  decisions  that  have 
been  unfavorable  to  organized  workers.  In  a  majority  of 
the  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  labor  principles  were  involved,  the  decisions 
liave  been  unfavorable  to  labor.  There  are  three  very  im¬ 
portant  cases  that  were  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  between  1908  and  1917  that  “thwarted  efforts  of 
labor  unions  to  increase  their  numbers.”  3  The  first  of 
these,  Adair  v.  United  States,  (208  U.  S.  161)  annulled  an 
act  of  Congress  forbidding  railways  or  interstate  carriers 
from  discharging  workers  because  of  union  affiliation.  The 
next  case,  Coppage  v.  Kansas  4  involved  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  a  state  law  which  prohibited  employers  from  re- 


JSee  Monthly  Labor  Review,  April,  1922,  pp.  210-211  and  Watkin's 
op.  cit,  p  327. 

5  See  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Forty-Second  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  p.  47,  and  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  April,  1922,  p.  208. 

3  See  Thomas  R.  Powell,  “Collective  Bargaining  Before  the  Supreme 
Court”,  Political  Science  Quarterly,  1918,  pp.  396-429. 

'236  U.  S.  x  (1915).  59  L-  ed  441,  35  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  240. 
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quiring  agreements  from  their  employees  not  to  become  or 
remain  members  of  labor  unions.  The  state  law  was  de¬ 
clared  invalid.  This  decision  was  resented  very  much  by 
the  laborers,  since  a  law  prohibiting  the  employers  from 
forcing  the  laborers  to  sign  undesirable  agreements  would 
have  been  a  great  protection  to  the  individual  worker  as 
well  as  to  the  unions,  1  he  third  case,  Hitchman  Coal  and 
Coke  Company  v.  Mitchell  et  al.1  dealt  with  a  situation 
similar  to  the  case  mentioned  above.  Union  officials  had 
been  enjoined  from  persuading  the  employees  to  join  the 
union.  The  operators  had  coerced  the  employees  into  sign¬ 
ing  individual  agreements  not  to  join  the  union,  by  making 
employment  conditional  on  the  signing  of  such  an  agree¬ 
ment.  The  court  held  that  the  union  officials  had  no  legal 
right  to  interfere  with  these  contracts,  by  inducing  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  employees  secretely  to  join  the  union.  There 
were  dissenting  opinions  in  each  of  these  cases  and  all  were 
opposed  to  the  decisions  of  the  lower  court  But  the 
unions  were  destined  to  receive  reverses  at  the  hands  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  were  even  more  detrimental  to  their 
progress  than  were  these  decisions. 

In  1921,  in  the  case  of  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 
v.  E.  T.  Deering  et  al.2  the  laborers  lost  much  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  that  they  thought  had  been  given  to  them  by  the 
Clayton  Act  of  1914.  Labor  had  hailed  this  Act  as  a 
great  victory  for  the  workers,  but  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  it  did  not  legalize  the  secondary  boycott.  The  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Company  refused  to  recognize  the  union  and 
refused  to  pay  union  wages.  Other  printing  press  com¬ 
panies  that  did  pay  union  wages  were  then  unable  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Duplex  Company;  and  they  informed  the  work- 

>245  U.  S.  229  (1917),  38  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  423,  62  L.  ed.  229. 

*41  Sup.  Ct.  172. 
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ers  that  the  wages  of  the  other  printing-press  companies 
would  have  to  be  lowered  to  meet  those  of  the  Duplex 
Company  unless  the  latter  accepted  union  standards.  The 
employees  of  the  Duplex  Company  then  struck  in  an  effort 
to  force  the  company  to  recognize  union  standards.  The 
strike  was  ineffective,  and  the  workers  then  proceeded  to 
boycott  the  products  of  the  Duplex  Company.  They  en¬ 
couraged  workers  to  refuse  to  use  the  Duplex  machines,  and 
the  truck  drivers  refused  to  haul  the  machines.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  legality  of  the  secondary  boycott  was  before  the 
Court  for  decision,  and  the  Court  held  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  those  who  framed  the  act  to  legalize  the  second¬ 
ary  boycott. 

Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  wrote  a  dissenting  opinion  in  which 
he  held  that  the  workers  were  justified  in  their  action  be¬ 
cause  they  were  acting  in  self-defense  rather  than  with 
malicious  intent.  He  felt  that  the  contest  involved  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all  whose  cooperation  was  asked;  and  all  those 
who  have  a  common  interest  may  “  join  in  refusing  to  ex¬ 
pend  their  labor  upon  articles  whose  very  production  con¬ 
stitutes  an  attack  upon  their  standard  of  living  and  the  in¬ 
stitution  which  they  are  convinced  supports  it  ”.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Clayton  Act,  he  contended,  was  to  “  equalize  be¬ 
fore  the  law  the  position  of  workman  and  employer  as  in¬ 
dustrial  combatants,  and  can  not  be  considered  unlawful 
unless  done  with  malicious  intent  ”. 

In  December,  1921,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  another 
decision  that  was  unfavorable  to  labor,  and  that  also  in¬ 
volved  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act.  In  this 
case,  Traux  v.  Corrigan,1  plaintiffs  operated  a  restaurant  in 
Bisbee,  Arizona,  and  defendants  were  cooks  and  waiters 
formerly  in  the  employ  of  plaintiffs.  A  dispute  arose  con- 


*42  Sup.  Ct.  124,  20  Ariz.  7,  176  Pac.  570. 
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cerning  terms  and  conditions  of  employment.  The  union 
ordered  defendants  to  strike,  when  plaintiffs  refused  to 
yield  to  the  union  terms.  The  defendants  picketed  and  boy¬ 
cotted  plaintiff’s  restaurant.  The  plaintiffs  asked  for  an 
injunction  restraining  the  defendants  from  picketing  the 
plaintiff’s  restaurant  and  thereby  injuring  their  business.  A 
judgment  sustaining  a  demurrer  and  dismissing  the  com¬ 
plaints  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  concert  of  action  is 
a  conspiracy  if  its  object  is  unlawful,  or  if  the  means  used 
are  unlawful ;  and  the  means  used  by  the  defendants  in  this 
case  were  illegal  according  to  the  majority  opinion.  The 
Anti-Injunction  Law  of  Arizona,  which  had  been  upheld 
by  the  state  courts  was,  therefore,  held  unconstitutional. 
Three  of  the  judges,  Brandeis,  Pitney,  and  Holmes  wrote 
dissenting  opinions,1  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said:  “If,  as 
many  intelligent  people  believe,  there  is  more  danger  that 
the  injunction  will  be  abused  in  labor  cases  than  elsewhere 
I  can  feel  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  deny 
it  in  such  cases,”  It  is  because  the  use  of  the  injunction 
has  been  abused,  that  organized  labor  is  so  much  opposed  to 
its  being  applied  in  disputes  between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees.  This  decision  was  a  great  blow  to  organized  labor, 
and  caused  the  workers  to  realize  more  than  ever  the  seeming 
impossibility  of  strengthening  their  industrial  position  by  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  law-making  bodies  and 
the  courts.  But  they  were  destined  to  suffer  what  they 
considered  a  still  greater  reverse  at  the  hands  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  a  recent  case,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  et  al. 
v.  Coronado  Coal  Company  et  al.,2  decided  June  5,  1922,  the 
local  union  was  held  liable  for  the  acts  of  its  members. 

•See  Advance  Sheets,  January  15,  1922. 

sSee  42  Sup.  -Ct.  570,  Advance  Sheets,  July  15,  1922. 
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The  Coronado  Coal  Company  was  one  of  five  coal  com¬ 
panies  that  agreed  to  operate  on  a  non-union  basis.  Thi9 
led  to  a  strike  of  the  employees  of  the  Coronado  Company, 
and  in  an  effort  to  keep  out  non-union  workers,  they  de¬ 
stroyed  some  of  the  Company’s  property.  The  Company 
asked  treble  damages  for  this  and  for  an  attorney’s  fee. 
The  Court  held  that  the  union  could  be  sued  under  the 
seventh  and  eighth  sections  of  the  Anti-Trust  Law.1  Sec¬ 
tion  eight  says  that  “  corporations  and  associations  existing 
under  or  authorized  by  the  laws  of  either  the  United  States, 
the  laws  of  any  of  the  territories,  the  laws  of  any  state,  or 
the  laws  of  any  foreign  country  ”,  may  be  sued.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  majority  opinion:  “  This  language  is  very  broad, 
and  the  words  given  their  natural  signification  certainly  in¬ 
clude  labor  unions  like  these.  ...  As  a  matter  of  substan¬ 
tive  law,  all  the  members  of  the  union  engaged  in  a  com¬ 
bination  doing  unlawful  injury  are  liable  to  suit  and  re¬ 
covery  ”,  Chief  Justice  Taft  cites  with  approval  the  Taff- 
Vale  decision  in  England  2  in  which  it  was  held  that  the 
unions  were  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  individual  members; 
but  he  fails  to  state  that  the  decision  was  ultimately  re¬ 
versed,  and  that  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  was  passed  by 
Parliament,  which  makes  is  impossible  to  hold  the  unions 
liable  for  the  acts  of  their  members. 

In  the  Danbury  Hatters’  Case,3  the  Hatters’  Association 
had,  by  boycotting  the  products  of  Loewe  Company,  inter¬ 
fered  with  interstate  commerce,  because  these  products  were 
distributed  throughout  the  various  states.  The  Court  held 
that  the  union  was  liable  for  three  times  the  amount  of 
damages  incurred.  Section  six  of  the  Clayton  Act  was  de- 

1  See  Comp.  St.  Sec.  8829,  8830. 

"Taff-Vale  Company  v.  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants 
(1901),  A.  C.  426. 

3  See  Loewe  v.  Lawlor,  208  U.  S.  274,  28  Sup.  Ct.  301. 
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signed  to  meet  the  situation  that  arose  because  of  this  de¬ 
cision.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  Congress  passed  a  measure 
to  rectify  the  wrong  done  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Danbury  Hatters’  Case,  and  then  in  the  Coronado  Coal 
Case,  the  Court  swept  aside  this  Act.  Mr.  Taft  went  so  far 
as  to  say : 

In  this  state  of  federal  legislation,  we  think  that  such  organi¬ 
zations  are  suable  in  the  federal  courts  for  their  acts,  and 
that  funds  accumulated  to  be  expended  in  conducting  strikes 
are  subject  to  execution  in  suits  for  torts  committed  by  such 
unions  in  strikes.  The  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ark¬ 
ansas  has  since  taken  a  different  view  in  Baskins  vs.  The 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  supra,  cannot  under  the 
Conformity  Act  operate  as  a  limitation  on  the  federal  pro¬ 
cedure  in  this  regard. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  not  only  went  further  in  op¬ 
posing  labor  than  any  previous  decision,  but  stated  that 
the  Court  was  sorry  that  it  was  unable  to  hold  the  United 
Mine  Workers  liable,  as  well  as  the  local  union.  This 
shows  the  attitude  of  the  Court  toward  the  labor  movement, 
and  certainly  leaves  little  hope  for  the  laborers  to  gain  any¬ 
thing  from  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  until  the  personnel  of  the  Court  is  changed,  or  until 
pressure  of  public  opinion  causes  the  Court  to  take  a  more 
liberal  view.  The  attitude  of  the  organized  workers  to¬ 
ward  these  recent  decisions  is  expressed  in  part  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as 
follows: 

“  The  Supreme  Court  cannot  crush  this  movement  with¬ 
out  endangering  the  foundations  of  society.  The  workers 
will  not  accept  slavery,  therefore,  they  will  not  accept  that 
which  makes  slavery  either  likely  or  possible.  They  will 
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find  a  way  to  preserve  those  liberties  which  they  have  and  to 
gain  more  as  time  passes,”  1 

Mr.  Gompers,  in  an  address  'before  the  1922  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  expressed 
the  attitude  of  the  labor  movement  toward  the  courts  and 
the  employers,  in  part,  as  follows : 

We  do  not  becloud  our  minds,  nor  do  we  fool  ourselves  into 
any  fancied  security  as  to  the  obstacles  which  have  been  and 
are  being  thrown  across  our  pathway  of  progress.  On  the 
contrary,  we  understand  the  designers  and  those  who  carry 
the  designs  into  effect  to  weaken  the  spirit  or  to  crush  the 
hopes  of  American  labor  for  absolute  freedom — we  understand 
them  and  their  purpose  just  as  keenly  as  they  do,  and  we 
are  just  as  ready,  and  perhaps  much  more  so,  than  are  the 
antagonists  of  the  rightful  cause  and  course  of  the  American 
labor  movement.  .  .  . 

Our  adversaries  term  their  antagonistic  movement  the 
“  open-shop,”  or,  cloak  it  hypocritically,  the  “  American  Plan,” 
robbing  patriotism  of  its  most  glorious  name  to  commit  aj 
devilish  act.  There  can  be  no  genuine  conference  between 
employers  and  employes  unless  the  employes  stand  upon  an 
equal  footing  of  responsibility  and  power,  fearless  of  the 
lash  of  unemployment  or  discharge  because  of  their  consistent 
attitude  toward  the  people  they  represent.2 

It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  drastic  use  of  the 
injunction  in  prohibiting  wage-earners  from  using  the  strike 
m  their  disputes  with  employers,  as  well  as  the  adverse 
court  decisions,  has  caused  the  organized  workers  to  oppose 
vigorously  any  plans  for  government  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes.  They  feel  convinced  that  they  must  fight  any 

See  Executive  Council  Supplemental  Report  No.  2,  to  the  1922 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

’See  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Forty-Second  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Lab  or ,  pp.  4-5. 
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measures  that  tend  to  interfere  with  their  use  of  the  strike. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  forced  them  to  the 
realization  that  they  can  not  expect  much  from  the  courts, 
and  the  employers  have  not  hesitated  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  workers  during  the  depression  by  lowering  wages  and 
fighting  unionism.  The  laborers  understand  the  situation 
and  realize  that  they  must  depend  upon  the  strike,  which  is 
their  best  friend  and  weapon  of  defense,  more  than  ever. 
The  historical  development  of  the  trade  union  increases  their 
fear,  for  it  recalls  “  a  time  when  all  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  affecting  the  labor  contract  were  conspiracies  in 
violation  of  common  law,  and  they  are  living  in  the  very 
presence  of  court  decisions  of  recent  date  that  threaten  the 
effectiveness,  if  not  the  very  existence,  of  unions.”  1  The 
workers  realize  that  they  now  hold  their  positions  “  by  grace 
of  the  employer  ”  and  without  any  legal  protection.  There¬ 
fore,  their  industrial  status  would  be  endangered  if  they 
should  accept  compulsory  arbitration  and  give  up  the  right 
to  strike,  which  is  the  only  effective  weapon  they  have. 
As  long  as  wage-earners  continued  to  work  and  supply  the 
public  with  the  products  of  industry,  the  government  will 
not  concern  itself  with  the  question  of  justice;  and  the 
workers,  therefore,  feel  that  they  can  not  afford  to  accept 
a  system  of  compulsory  arbitration  until  they  are  given 
some  more  effective  guarantee  of  protection. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  organized  labor  has  lost  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  government  and  judicial  bodies.  Time  after 
time  they  have  taken  their  cases  to  law,  hoping  that  they 
would  be  given  legal  protection;  and  time  after  time,  they 
have  exhausted  funds  that  had  been  collected  for  strike  and 
benefit  purposes,  and  the  courts  have  decided  against  them. 

1  See  John  A.  Fitch,  “Government  Coercion  and  Labor  Disputes”, 
Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  July, 
1920,  p.  6. 
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Even  when  they  win  in  the  state  courts  or  are  successful  in 
obtaining  favorable  legislation,  there  is  small  chance  that 
such  decisions  or  statutes  will  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  higher 
courts  and  be  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  This  has  been  well  demonstrated  by  the  recent 
decisions  that  have  undermined  and  taken  away  the  pro¬ 
tection  to  labor  that  they  felt  was  granted  by  the  Clayton 
Act.  The  workers  have  been  disillusioned  and  shown  that 
the  Clayton  Act  did  not  change  materially  the  existing  rights 
of  employers  and  employees.  The  organized  workers  no 
longer  look  upon  our  courts  as  instruments  of  equity  when 
labor  disputes  are  involved,  but  rather  as  weapons  of  op¬ 
pression.  “  Through  its  unwarranted  uses  and  flagrant 
abuses  the  courts  of  equity  have  become  the  courts  of  the 
rich,  the  protectors  of  property  and  of  property  rights,  and 
have  disregarded  the  human  aspirations  and  personal  rights 
of  the  workers.”  1 

Organized  labor,  of  course,  has  a  much  stronger  legal 
status  at  the  present  time  than  it  had  several  years  ago. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
for  example,  the  workers  have  gained  additional  rights  and 
protection.  But  the  Clayton  Act  was  heralded  by  the  labor 
leaders  as  one  of  the  most  significant  victories  that  the 
workers  had  ever  gained.  They  had  rosy  views  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  labor  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  they  felt  that 
the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  unions  for  the  acts  of  the 
members  was  at  last  settled  in  favor  of  the  workers.  Some 
lawyers  felt  that  the  Act  would  not  change  the  legal  status 
of  the  workers  very  materially,  but  others  shared  the  views 
of  organized  labor,  and  thought  that  since  it  seemingly  was 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  give  the  workers  greater  pro¬ 
tection,  the  courts,  in  their  decisions,  would  be  influenced  in 


1  Fitch,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 
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favor  of  labor.  The  decision  in  the  Duplex  Printing  Press 
case,  however,  indicated  rather  clearly  the  attitude  of  the 
Court,  and  the  Coronado  Coal  case  merely  emphasized  just 
how  far  the  Court  was  willing  to  go,  and  how  little  the  Act 
affected  or  modified  the  status  of  the  workers.  When  we 
speak,  therefore,  of  the  great  reverses  that  the  workers  have 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
it  does  not  mean  that  they  are  in  a  weaker  position  legally 
than  they  were  before  the  passage  of  the  Clayton  Act,  but 
that  in  the  light  of  what  they  confidently  expected  from  the 
labor  provisions  of  the  Act,  they  have  suffered  great  disap¬ 
pointment. 

The  attitude  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  probably  not  be¬ 
come  any  more  unfavorable  to  labor  than  it  has  always  been. 
In  fact,  there  have  been  vigorous  and  able  dissenting  opin¬ 
ions  in  practically  all  of  these  important  labor  cases  of 
recent  date.  But  of  course  the  workers  find  little  solace  in 
the  knowledge  that  there  were  dissenting  opinions  in  cases 
which  were  decided  adversely  to  their  interests.  These  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  apt  to  strike  us  as  being 
more  unfavorable  to  labor  than  previous  decisions  because 
public  opinion  has  become  more  liberal,  especially  during  the 
war.  The  attitude  of  the  judges  has  probably  changed 
very  little,  except  in  cases  where  the  personnel  of  the  Court 
has  been  changed,  but  outside  opinion  has  tended  to  become 
more  liberal,  and  in  contrast  it  has  made  the  Court  decisions 
appear  less  liberal.  We  can  hardly  expect  a  very  great 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Court  without  a  change  in  the 
personnel. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  labor  movement,  feel  that 
as  long  as  the  courts  maintain  such  an  attitude  toward  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  labor,  the  labor  movement  can  be 
held  in  check.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  court  decisions  and 
injunctions  have  temporarily  weakened  organized  labor,  but 
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they  have  at  the  same  time  increased  the  antagonism  of 
the  workers,  as  well  as  the  determination  of  the  latter  to 
fight  for  themselves  by  using  their  own  weapons.1  It  means 
that  the  laborers  are  going  to  fight  more  scientifically  in  the 
future.  They  will  be  more  alert  to  hire  able  counsel  and 
carry  their  contests  through  the  courts  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  suffered  many  discouragements  and  reverses. 
They  will  probably  be  more  successful  in  this  respect  in  the 
future,  because  we  are  passing  out  of  the  reactionary  period 
that  followed  the  war,  and  with  pressure  of  public  opinion 
— together  with  the  appointment  of  new  judges  to  take  the 
places  of  the  older  ones — opinions  now  held  by  a  minority 
may  become  the  views  of  the  majority.  The  workers  will 
also  be  more  inclined  to  wait  for  opportune  times  to  strike 
when  their  concerted  efforts  will  be  most  effective. 

The  opposition  to  the  labor  movement  during  this  last 
depression,  as  expressed  by  the  employers  in  their  open- 
shop  campaign,  and  by  the  courts  in  their  decisions  ad¬ 
verse  to  labor,  merely  intensifies  and  aggravates  the  feeling 
of  antagonism  and  the  spirit  of  pugnacity  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  toward  employers.  It  should  be  realized  that  wage- 
earners  are  human,  and  that  they  will  retaliate  with  a  spirit 
of  revenge  when  their  rights  and  privileges,  which  they 
have  struggled  long  and  valiantly  to  attain,  are  taken  away 
from  them.  They  feel  their  losses  more  keenly  because  they 
are  convinced  that  the  Supreme  Court,  as  well  as  the  em¬ 
ployers,  took  advantage  of  them  when  they  were  weakened 
and  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  the  widespread  unemploy¬ 
ment  accompanying  the  last  period  of  depression. 

It  seems  for  the  moment  as  though  the  opponents  of 
the  labor  movement  had  won  a  significant  victory,  but  the 
latter  will  probably  be  strengthened  by  this  seeming  defeat. 

1  fr,,a  discussion  of  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  toward  the  law 
see  Mollie  Ray  Carroll,  Labor  and  Politics ,  (Boston,  1923),  chapter  vii- 
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The  period  considered  revealed  to  the  workers  many  import¬ 
ant  ideas.  It  disclosed  to  them  their  great  power  in  periods 
of  prosperity;  and  it  made  them  realize  that  their  opponents 
are  hard  and  uncompromising  in  times  of  depression.  In 
other  words,  the  first  half  of  the  period  made  it  possible 
for  the  workers  to  experience  the  sensation  that  accompanies 
a  feeling  of  power  and  strength;  while  the  last  half  forced 
them  to  undergo  the  sting  of  defeat  in  seeing  many  of  their 
hard-earned  gains  taken  away.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  public 
opinion  will  soon  overcome  precedent  and  cause  the  courts 
and  employers  to  take  a  more  liberal-minded  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  attitude  toward  the  labor  movement.  Progress  in 
this  direction  may  'be  slow,  but  since  the  present  opposition 
is  due  largely  to  a  reaction  after  the  disturbing  conditions  of 
the  war,  a  counter  reaction  toward  liberalism  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  expected,  especially  if  business  conditions  continue 
to  improve. 
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leading  to  appropriate  diplomas  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  ;  in  its  School  of  Practical  Arts  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical  Arts  ;  and  in  both  faculties  courses  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

Architecture,  offering  a  program  of  indeterminate  length  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Architecture  and  Master  of  Science. 

Journalism,  founded  in  1912,  offering  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Literature  in  Journalism  and  Master  of  Science. 

Business,  founded  in  1916,  offering  coursess  in  business  training  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Science. 

Dentistry,  founded  in  1917,  offering  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Doctor 
of  Dental  Surgery. 

Pharmacy.  The  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  founded  in  1831,  offering 
courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Pharmacy  and  Doctor  of  Pharmacy. 

In  the  Summer  Session  the  University  offers  courses  giving  both  general  and 
professional  training  which  may  be  taken  either  with  or  without  regard  to  an 
academic  degree  or  diploma. 

Through  its  system  of  University  Extension  the  University  offers  many  courses 
of  study  to  persons  unable  otherwise  to  receive  academic  training. 

Home  Study  courses  carrying  no  academic  credit  are  offered  to  persons  unable 
to  attend  courses  conducted  at  the  University. 

The  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  provides  lectures,  concerts,  readings  and 
recitals — approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number — in  a  single  season. 

The  price  of  the  University  Catalogue  is  twenty-five  cents  postpaid.  Detailed 
information  regarding  the  work  in  any  department  will  be  furnished  without 
charge  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


Columbia  -Imuerjaitij 
FACULTY  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  LL.D.,  President.  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Dean.  Munroe  Smith,  LL.D.,  Professor  ot  European 
Legal  History.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
John  Bassett  Moore,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy.  Franklin 
H.  Giddings,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  the  History  of  Civilization.  Henry 
R.  Seager,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy.  Henry  L  Moore,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  Political  Economy.  William  R.  Shepherd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History.  James  T. 
Shotwell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Economic  History.  Henry  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History  in  Teachers  College. 
Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Legislation.  Carlton  J.  H. 
Hayes,  LL.D  ,  Professor  of  History.  Alvan  A.  Tenney,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology.  Robert  L.  Schuyler,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History.  Robert  E. 
Chaddock,  Ph  D.,  Professor  of  Statistics.  David  S.  Muzzey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory.  Thomas  Reed  Powell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law.  William 
Walker  Rockwell,  Ph  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  Howard  Lee  McBain,  Ph  D.,  Professor  of  Municipal  Science  and  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Charles  D.  Hazen,  Litt. D.,  Professor  of  History.  Roswell  Cheney  McCrea, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics.  Henry  Parker  Willis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Banking. 
Thomas  I.  Parkinson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Legislation.  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  History.  Frederick  John  Foakes  Jackson,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Christian  Institutions  in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  William  F.  Ogburn,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Sociology.  Austin  P.  Evans,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Lindsay  Rogers,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Government  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics.  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Public  Law.  Evarts  B.  Greene,  Ph.D,,  Professor  of  History. 
Serge  A.  Korff,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History.  William  Linn  Westermann,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  History.  Hessel  E.  Yntema,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Roman  Law 
and  Comparative  Jurisprudence. 


SCHEME  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  are  offered  under  the  following  departments:  (i)  History,  (2)  Public  Law 
and  Comparative  Jurisprudence,  (3)  Economics,  (4)  Social  Science. 

GENERAL  COURSES 

General  courses  involve  on  the  part  of  the  student  work  outside  of  the  classroom  ; 
but  no  such  course  involves  extensive  investigation  to  be  presented  in  essay  or  other  form, 

RESEARCH  COURSES 

Research  courses  vary  widely  in  method  and  content;  but  every  such  course  involves 
on  the  part  of  the  student  extensive  work  outside  the  classroom. 


The  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D,  are  given  to  students  who  fulfill  the  requirements  pre¬ 
scribed.  (For  particulars,  see  Columbia  University  Bulletins  of  Information,  Faculty  of 
Political  Science.)  Any  person  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree  may  attend  any  of  the  courses 
at  any  time  by  payment  of  a  proportional  fee.  Ten  or  more  Cutting  fellowships  of  $1000 
each  or  more,  four  University  fellowships  of  $750  each,  two  or  three  Gilder  fellow¬ 
ships  of  $650-^800  each,  the  Schiff  fellowship  of  $600,  the  Curtis  fellowship  of  #6oo, 
the  Garth  fellowship  of  $650  and  a  number  of  University  scholarships  of  $240  each  are 
awarded  to  applicants  who  give  evidence  of  special  fitness  to  pursue  advanced  studies. 
Several  prizes  of  from  $50  to  $250  are  awarded.  The  library  contains  over  700,000 
volumes  and  students  have  access  to  other  great  collections  in  the  city. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE  FOR  GOVERNMENT  RESEARCH 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


STUDIES  IN  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  System  of  Financial  Administration  of  Great  Britain.  By 
W.  F.  Willoughby,  W.  W.  Willoughby,  and  S.  M.  Lindsay.  378  pp.  $3. 

The  Budget.  By  Rene  Stourm.  648  pp.  $4- 

The  Canadian  Budgetary  System.  By  H.  C.  Villard  and  W.  W. 
Willoughby.  390  pp.  $3. 

The  Problem  of  a  National  Budget.  By  W.  F.  Willoughby.  234 
PP-  $ 3 • 

The  Movement  for  Budgetary  Reform  in  the  States.  By  W.  F. 

Willoughby.  266  pp.  $3. 

Teachers’  Pension  Systems  in  the  United  States.  By  Paul  Stu- 
densky.  474  pp.  $3. 

Organized  Efforts  for  the  Improvement  of  Methods  of  Admin¬ 
istration  in  the  United  States.  By  Gustavus  A.  Weber.  408  pp.  $3. 

The  Federal  Service:  A  Study  of  the  System  of  Personnel  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  United  Government.  By  Lewis  Mayers.  624 
pp.  $ 5 • 

The  Reorganization  of  the  Administrative  Branch  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government.  By  W.  F.  Willoughby.  314  pp.  $3. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

Principles  Governing  the  Retirement  of  Public  Employees.  By 

Lewis  Meriam.  508  pp.  #3. 

Principles  of  Government  Purchasing.  By  Arthur  G.  Thomas.  290 
PP-  $3- 

Principles  of  Government  Accounting  and  Reporting.  By  Fran¬ 
cis  Oakey,  C.  P.  A.  582  pp.  $5. 

Principles  of  Personnel  Administration.  By  Arthur  W.  Procter. 
256  PP-  $3- 

SERVICE  MONOGRAPHS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT,  giving  in  detail  the  history,  activities,  publi¬ 
cations,  etc.,  of  the  several  Administrative  Federal  Services. 
Thirty-three  volumes  have  been  issued  or  are  in  press.  A 
list  of  titles  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Orders  should  be  addressed  to 
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China  at  the  Conference 


BY 

W.  W.  WILLOUGHBY 

Professor  of  Political  Science  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Octavo.  435  pages.  Price  $3.00 

This  volume,  in  the  form  of  a  semi-official  report,  will 
take  its  place  along  side  the  author’s  well-known  work 
“Foreign  Rights  and  Interests  in  China,”  and  will  give 
the  reader  an  accurate  statement  of  the  results  of  the 
recent  Conference  at  Washington. 

Besides  chapters  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  by  the  Powers  of  the  political  and  international  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Far  East,  describing  the  organization  and  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Conference,  and  estimating  its  results,  there 
are  chapters  dealing  severally  with  each  of  the  important 
subjects  discussed  in  the  Conference  and  regarding  which 
Treaties  or  Resolutions  were  adopted.  In  an  Appendix 
the  texts  are  given  of  these  important  documents. 

Inasmuch  as,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  a  single 
session  which  was  devoted  to  the  situation  in  Siberia,  the 
entire  work  of  the  Conference  so  far  as  it  dealt  with  polit¬ 
ical  questions  in  the  Pacific  and  Far  East,  was  concerned 
with  the  affairs  of  China,  the  present  volume  gives,  in 
effect,  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  work  of  that  Con¬ 
ference.  In  order  that  it  may  be  quite  complete  in  this 
respect  there  is  given  in  the  Appendix  the  statements 
made — there  were  no  discussions — with  reference  to  the 
Siberian  situation. 
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Columbia  University  Press  Publications 

CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  Bv 

Woodrow  Wilson,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  United  States.  Pp.  vii  +  2^6 

OUR  CHIEF  MAGISTRATE  AND  HIS  POWERS.  By  William  Howard 
1  aft,  Twenty- seventh  President  of  the  United  States.  Pp.  vii  -f  165. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  POWER  AND  WORLD  AFFAIRS.  By  George  Suth¬ 
erland,  former  United  States  Senator  from  Utah.  Pp.  vii  -j-  202. 

WORLD  ORGANIZATION  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  NATURE  OF  THE 
MODERN  STATE.  By  David  Jayne  Hill,  LL.D.,  late  American  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Germany.  Pp-  ix-l-214.  Reprinted  with  new  Preface. 

THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  COMMON  LAW.  By  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick  Pollock,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Pp.  vii  — (—  141. 

THE^  MECHANICS  OF  LAW  MAKING.  By  Courtenay  Ilbert,  G.  C.  B. 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Pp.  viii  -|-  209. 

LAW  AND  ITS  ADMINISTRATION.  By  Harlan  F.  Stone,  LL.D.,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Law,  Columbia  University.  Pp.  vii  -(-  232. 

AMERICAN  CITY  PROGRESS  AND  THE  LAW.  By  Howard  Lee  Mc- 
Bain,  Ph.D.,  Eaton  Professor  of  Municipal  Science  and  Administration,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  Pp.  viii  -|-  269. 

Uniformly  bound,  12mo,  cloth.  Each,  $2.00  net. 


THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Her¬ 
bert  L.  Osgood,  Ph.D.,  late  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University.  In 
four  volumes,  8vo,  cloth.  550  pages  each.  $5.00  per  volume. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ADDRESSES.  By 

William  D.  Guthrie,  Member  of  the  New  York  Bar.  8vo,  cloth,  pp  ix  4- 
383.  $ 2.00  net. 

RECENT  CHANGES  IN  CONSTITUTIONAL  THEORY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  By  John  W.  Burgess,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Political  Science 
and  Constitutional  Law,  Columbia  University.  l2mo,  cloth.  $2.00  net. 

MARXISM  VERSUS  SOCIALISM.  By  Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Economic  History,  Columbia  University.  i2mo,  cloth,  dd  xvi  4- 
298.  $2.00  net.  rr  r 

RECORDS  OF  CIVILIZATION:  SOURCES  AND  STUDIES 

HELLENIC  CIVILIZATION.  By  G.  W.  Boisford,  Ph.D.  and  E.  G.  Sihler, 
Ph.D.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  719.  $4.00  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRANKS  BY  GREGORY  BISHOP  OF  TOURS. 

Selections,  translated  with  notes.  By  Ernest  Brehaut,  Pii.D.  8vo,  cloth, 
pp.  xxv -f- 284.  Map.  $3.00  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  POPES  (LIBER  PONTIFICALIS).  Translated  with  an 
introduction.  By  Louise  Ropes  Loomis,  Ph.D.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xxii -j- 169. 
$2.50  net. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  HISTORY.  By  James  T. 
Shotwell,  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xii  -)- 
339  $4  00  net. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  ITS  HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT.  By  Julius  A.  Bewer,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Ex¬ 
egesis  in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xiv  -\-  452.  $5.00  net. 
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THE  VILLAGE  LABOURER,  1760-1832:  A  Study  in  the  Government  of  Eng¬ 
land  before  the  Reform  Bill.  By  J.  L.  and  Barbara  Hammond.  8vo.  $2.25 
net. 

1“  There  is  not  a  chapter  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond’s  book  which  fails  to  throw 
’new  light  on  enclosures  or  on  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws  and  the  game 
[laws,  and  on  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  period.  ...  A  few  other 
studies  of  governing  class  rule  before  1867  as  searchingly  analytical  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hammond’s  book  will  do  much  to  weaken  this  tradition  and  to  make 
imperative  much  recasting  of  English  History  from  1688.”— 

— Am.  Political  Science  Review. 

THE  TOWN  LABOURER,  1760-1832:  The  New  Civilization.  By  J.  L.  Ham¬ 
mond  and  Barbara  Hammond,  Authors  of  "  The  Village  Labourer,  1760-1832  : 
A  Study  in  the  Government  of  England  before  the  Reform  Bill.”  8vo. 
$2.25  net. 

This  volume  is  the  first  part  of  a  study  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  It 
twill  be  completed  by  another  volume  giving  in  detail  the  history  of  the  work- 
people  in  various  industries,  with  a  full  account  of  the  Luddite  rising  and  of 
Lthe  disturbances  connected  with  the  adventures  of  the  agent  provocateur  Oliver. 

“  Never  has  the  story  been  told  with  such  masterly  precision,  or  with 
'such  illuminating  reference  to  the  original  sources  of  the  time,  as  in  this  book 
....  The  perspective  and  proportion  are  so  perfect  that  the  life  of  a  whole 
era.  analyzed  searchingly  and  profoundly,  passes  before  your  eyes  as  you  read.” 
—  The  Dial. 

“  A  brilliant  and  important  achievement.  ‘  The  Town  Labourer  ’  will  rank 
as  an  indispensable  source  of  revelation  and  of  inspiration.”—  The  Nation 
(London). 

ENGLISH  PRISONS  UNDER  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  By  Sidney  and  Bea¬ 
trice  Webb.  With  Preface  by  Bernard  Shaw.  8vo.  $5.00  net. 

This  detailed  history  of  Prison  Administration  from  the  Seventeenth  to  the 
Twentieth  Century,  uniform  with  the  authors’ other  books  on  English  Local 
Government,  supplies  the  historical  background  for  the  companion  volume, 
English  Prisons  To-day,  being  the  Report  of  the  Prison  System  Inquiry  Commit¬ 
tee,  The  characteristic  Preface  by  Bernard  Shaw,  extending  to  over  70  pages, 
discusses  the  Theory  of  Punishment  and  propounds  a  revolutionary  change  in 
the  treatment  of  criminals. 


ENGLISH  PRISONS  TO-DAY  :  Being  the  Report  of  the  Prison  System  Inquiry 
Committee.  Edited  by  Stephen  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  and  A.  Fenner  Brockway. 
With  6  Illustrations.  8vo.  $8.50  net. 

In  the  First  part  of  the  Report  a  detailed  description  is  given  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Prison  System  as  it  is  operating  to-day.  In  the  Second  Part  a  description 
is  given  of  the  mental  and  moral  effects  of  imprisonment.  The  conclusions  of 
the  Committee  are  based  upon  evidence  received  from  prison  officials,  work¬ 
ers  among  discharged  prisoners,  and  ex-prisoners  of  many  types,  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  study  of  official  and  unofficial  literature. 

THE  HUMAN  FACTOR  IN  BUSINESS  By  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  Author 
of"  industrial  Unrest:  A  Way  Out,”  “Poverty:  A  Study  of  Town  Life,” 
How  the  Labourer  Lives,”  “The  Human  Needs  of  Labour,”  etc.  Crown 
8vo.  $2.00  net-  i 

Seebohm  Rowntree’s  Human  Factor  in  Business  is  a  good  example  of 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  benevolent  employer  of  high  moral  integrity  ;  it  un- 
derstands  the  whole  human  problem— except  the  humanity.  It  is  better,  I 
think,  than  most  American  employers’  accounts  of  their  workers’ needs ;  but 
it  is  a  purely  external  view  of  the  workers’  psychology.”— Harold  J.  Laski  in 
The  Survey. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ENTERPRISES. 
With  Special  Reference  to  Factory  Practice.  By  Edward  d! 
Jones,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan.  With  Illustrations  and  Bibliographies.  Large  i2mo.  $2.35 
net.  ( Seventh  Impression). 

“To  the  head  of  any  industrial  organization,  and  especially  to  the  executives  of  those 
which  have  not  long  been  created  and  are  still  faced  with  many  of  the  problems  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  volume,  it  should  be  particularly  useful.”—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

THE  WORKS  MANAGER  TO-DAY:  An  Address  Prepared  for 
a  Series  of  Private  Gatherings  of  Works  Managers.  By  Sidney 
Webb,  Professor  of  Public  Administration  in  the  University  of  London 
(School  of  Economic  and  Political  Science).  Crown  8vo.  Si. 35  net 
An  examination,  in  easy  lecture  form,  of  the  problems  of  management 
of  any  considerable  industrial  enterprise,  especially  in  relation  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  labor,  methods  of  remuneration,  “  Scientific  Management” 
and  “  Welfare  Work,”  piecework  and  premium  bonus  systems,  restriction 
of  output  and  increase  of  production,  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  etc, 

THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By 

Ernest  Ludlow  Bogart,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  (1922).  With 
26  Maps  and  95  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

READINGS  IN  THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  By  E.  L.  Bogart,  Ph.D.,  and  C.  M.  Thompson,  Ph.D., 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  8vo.  $3.20. 

A  source  book  which  collects  in  one  volume  contemporary  material 
illustrating  the  most  important  economic  developments  in  the  country’s 
history.  The  material  is  arranged  as  follows  :  Eight  chapters  deal  with 
the  United  States  before  1808;  nine  with  the  period  of  1808-1860;  and 
six  with  the  period  since  1860. 

RAILROADS.  In  two  volumes.  By  William  Z.  Ripley,  Ph.D. 
Nathaniel  Ropes  Professor  of  Economics  in  Llarvard  University,  author 
of  “  Railway  Problems,”  etc. 

Vol.  1.  RATES  AND  REGULATION,  with  41  maps  and  diagrams. 

8vo.  ?4.oo  net. 

Vol.  II.  FINANCE  AND  ORGANIZATION,  with  29  maps  and 
diagrams.  8vo.  $4.00  net. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  :  with  Special  Reference  to  Amer- 
ican  Conditions.  By  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  LL. D.  McVickar 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Columbia  University.  New  Edition, 
Revised.  $3.00  net. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  MEDIEVAL  ECONOMIC  TEACHING.  By 

George  O’Brien,  Litt.D.,  author  of  “  The  Economic  History  of  Ireland 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century,”  “  The  Economic  History  of  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  etc.”  $4.75  net. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  essay  to  examine  and  present  in  as  concise  a  form 
as  possible  the  principles  and  rules  which  guided  and  regulated  men  in 
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